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From Another's Cpen 


[ve hand that paints many a successful picture develops 
a slight tremor when it attempts a self-portrait. Romney 
never finished the “ portrait of himself.” 


So I give over this page to James L. Woolson, the emi- 
nent advertising counsel of Young & McCallister, Inc., 
printers, of Los Angeles. 


“JAMES WALLEN, Esq., 
EAsT AURORA?’ N + Y 


‘PICTURES THAT SWAY’ 


“Just a word, Mr. Wallen, to tell you how inspiriting I found 
your advertisement for the American Photo-Engravers in Ben 
Franklin magazine. 


“To me you have set new standards, new ideals in the field of 
advertising. No longer does the old criticism hold—that ‘adver- 
tising has not developed a new idea in the last ten years.’ 

“Quite the contrary. It has taken courage and imagination to do 
the things you have done so well, and I most heartily congratu- 
late you upon the achievement. 

“No matter what the line, no matter if the subject is dry-as-dust 
and technical as hell, when facts are presented, naked, clean and 
shining, men’s minds are influenced to prefer that which is set 
forth so sincerely and so truly. 


“Your work is both convincing and persuasive, and in that com- 
bination lies success! 


“With all good wishes, I am. 
Cordially yours, 
JAMES L. WOOLSON, 


Advertising Counsel” 


JAMES W/ALLEN 


NEW YORK STUDY: STUDY: 
VANDERBILT HOTEL EAST AURORA: NY 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@ An airplane soaring overhead writ 
silently in the sky over the Capital, 
“Keep Coolidge,” and then, as if to 
make the point doubly strong, writ 
again “Keep Coolidge.” 
@ The President wrote to Mr. and 
Mrs. James N. Cooke of Morrisville, 
ap Be 

“My good friend, John A. Stewart, 
has written to me of your long life to- 
gether, telling me that you have with- 
in a few days celebrated the sixty-fifth 
anniversary of your marriage. This is 
a most interesting and impressive rec- 
ord, and I cannot refrain from writing 
to congratulate both of you, and to ex- 
tend my earnest hope that you may be 
preserved to celebrate many more anni- 
versaries. 

“Most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “Carvin Cooince.” 


@ The day after he had made his 
speech accepting the Republican nomi- 
nation, the President, Mrs. Coolidge, 
their son, John, newspapermen, secret 
service men and concomitants set out 
for Vermont. The President traveled 
in the private car Jdeal, the same car 
which, it happens, was used by Warren 
G. Harding, speech-making in 1920. 
At 3 a. m, the special train drew into 
Ludlow, Vt. The Coolidges break- 
fasted before disembarking at 7.00 a. m. 
before a silent crowd of meditative 
Vermonters. In automobiles the party 
drove the twelve miles to Plymouth. A 
stop was made at the grave of Calvin 
Jr., freshly covered with flowers, which 
Mrs. Coolidge has been sending at fre- 
quent intervals from Washington. At 
the Coolidge house, the secret service 
men had to keep away the crowd of 
tourists who flocked in increasing num- 
bers. Colonel Coolidge has kept a guest 
book; when the President arrived, it 
already held 26,732 signatures. The 
only work which the President took 
with him was the report of the Tariff 
Commission on sugar. Nevertheless, 
temporary executive offices were pre- 
pared in a sort of dance-hall-lodge- 
meeting-room over the village store. It 


contains four desks, two telephones, 
four kerosene lamps and one piano. 
The room directly adjoining it is the 
room where the President was born, at 
a time when his father kept the store. 
C. Bascom Slemp hurried around gath- 
ering human interest material. One of 
his finds was a picture taken of a Sun- 
day school picnic which includes Cal- 
vin Coolidge at the age of ten, his sis- 
ter, now dead, his father, several elders, 
other children and an organ. 

Coolidge weather kept the visitor near 
the “chunk stove.” When he did go 
out it was to help drive posts for a 
tent the Secret Service men erected near 
the house, to stroll up the road with 
Mrs. Coolidge to watch son John pitch 
horseshoes with the neighbors. 

To the reporters who lolled about, 
the visitor said nothing. 
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THE CAMPAIGN 
Cheers 


The arrangements for the formal 
notification of President Coolidge of 
his nomination required that the actual 
address of acceptance be made within 
Memorial Continental Hall, the build- 
ing of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, which stands only a couple 
of blocks southwest of the White 
House. 

At six in the evening, crowds began 
to assemble. About 2,000 admission 
tickets had been issued. Some 10,000 
people gathered in the park opposite the 
hall and listened “by amplifier.” 

The audience within watched eagerly 
for celebrities. Secretary Hughes was 
spied. He had landed in Manhattan 
that morning, on his return from Eu- 
rope; had hastened to Washington for 
the ceremony. He and the other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were accommodated 
with seats on the platform; all wore 
white trousers and blue coats with the 
exception of the two new members— 
Attorney General Stone and Secretary 
of the Navy Wilbur—who were in 
formal dress. 

Shortly after eight, Mrs. Coolidge, 
hatless and in white, accompanied by 
her son, John, and by Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank W. Stearns, entered a box, and 
was received with applause. A moment 
later, Calvin Coolidge appeared on the 
platform. The audience, standing, ap- 
plauded again. 

A moment later, Chairman Butler of 
the Republican National Committee 
opened the proceedings ; the band played 
The Star Spangled Banner. A prayer 
was offered; and then Mr. Butler in- 
troduced Frank W. Mondell, Chairman 
of the Notification Committee, onetime 
Representative from Wyoming and 
Chairman of the National Convention. 
He spoke briefly, making the formal 
notification. Then Mr. Coolidge came 
forward to make his speech. A fat 
little man in the front row (name un- 
known) appointed himself cheer-leader 
and led the applause at appropriate in- 
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tervals, waving handkerchiefs in both 
hands. At the close, Secretary Hughes, 
inspired by the moment to abandon his 
reserve, came forward, waved his 
hands and called on the audience for 
three cheers. 

Although the meeting was held in the 
Hall where President Harding had 
opened the Limitation of Armaments 
Conference in 1922, no mention was 
made of his name in either of the 
speeches. 


Candidate Coolidge 


Mr. Coolidge in his speech accept- 
ing the Republican nomination, gave 
first a condensed review of condi- 
tions as they existed in 1921, This 
he followed with a rehearsal of the 
same matters as they appear in 1924, 
then he turned to a more detailed 
discussion of specific issues. 

Notification. “Deeply conscious of 
the high honor it [the Party] confers 
and the responsibility it imposes, I 
accept its nomination for President of 
the United States. Si 

Conditions in 1921. “It is easy 
to forget, but the impression which 
the condition of our country in 
March, 1921, made upon the people 
was so vivid, so alarming, that it will 
not soon pass away. . .. We were 
still technically in a state of war. We 
had no diplomatic relations with 
Turkey, Greece, Russia, Colombia or 
Mexico; and the Far East was caus- 
ing grave apprehensions. 

“An enormous debt had been con- 
tracted, then standing at about $24,- 
000,000,000, of which more than $7,- 
000,000,000 was in short-time obliga- 
tions without any provision for pay- 
ment. Government bonds were far 
below par. The high Wartime taxes 
still burdened the people. 

“Demobilization and liquidation re- 
mained to be completed. Huge ac- 
counts with the railroads were still 
unsettled. Transportation was crip- 
pled. Over $11,000,000,000 of un- 
liquidated debts were due to us from 
foreign countries. The whole people 
were suffering from a tremendous 
deflation. Our banks were filled 
with frozen assets, and everywhere 
acute financial distress existed. In- 
terest was high. Capital was scarce. 

“Approximately 5,000,000 people 
were without employment. No ade- 
quate provision had been made for 
the relief of disabled veterans and 
their dependents. There was an 
avalanche of War-worn peoples and 


suddenly cheapened merchandise im- 
pending upon us from foreign lands. 
The great Powers were still engaged 
in burdening their people by building 
competitive armaments. 

“This staggering array indicates 
some of the major problems of this 
Administration. . . .” 

Republican Record in 1924. “We 
have ratified separate treaties of 
world-wide importance with Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Colombia and 
Mexico. Forty-two other treaties 
have been approved by the Senate 
and six treaties are now awaiting its 
action. Friendly intercourse has been 
resumed with Turkey and Greece. ... 
Our foreign relations have been 
handled with a technical skill and a 
broad statesmanship which has sel- 
dom, if ever, been surpassed. 

“In the domain of finances, a budget 
system was promptly enacted and put 
into operation, resulting in tremen- 
dous savings. 

“The public debt now stands at 
about $21,250,000,000, which is a re- 
duction in three years of about $2,- 
750,000,000 and means an annual 
saving in interest of more than $120,- 
000,000. 

“More than 40% of the amount 
of debts due us from foreign coun- 
tries has been liquidated and will pro- 
vide funds for the retirement of about 
$13,000,000,000 of the principal of our 
National debt in the course of 62 
years. . 

“The Army and Navy have been 
reduced to a low, peace-time basis. ... 
Hundreds of millions of accounts 
have been settled with the rail- 
roads.... A great revival of indus- 
try took place, which is now spread- 
ing to agriculture. Complaint of un- 
employment has ceased, wages have 
increased. ... 


Most generous laws for the re- 
lief of disabled veterans have been 
enacted and the Veterans’ Bureau es- 
tablished. More than 71,000 men and 
women have been rehabilitated, of 
whom over 38,000 are earning more 
than they earned before the War. 
Forty million dollars has been pro- 
vided for hospital facilities. ... 

“To preserve American standards 
for all our inhabitants, whether they 
were the descendants of former gen- 
erations residing here or the most 
recent arrivals, restricted emigration 
laws were passed. I should have 
preferred to continue the policy of 
Japanese exclusion by some method 
less likely to offend the sensibilities 
of the Japanese people. I did what 
I could do to minimize any harm 
that might arise... . 


“By means of a protective tariff 


we have saved American agriculture, 
labor and industry from the menace 
of having their great home market 
destroyed through the dumping upon 
it of a flood of foreign products... . 
As a source of revenue the tariff 
surpassed all expectations in produc- 
ing an annual return of the unprece- 
dented sum of about $500,000,000. ... 

“The people have never come to a 
full realization of the importance of 
the Washington Conference. It pro- 
duced the one effective agreement 
among the great Powers in all the 
history of civilization for relieving 
the people of the earth from the enor- 
mous burden of maintaining compe- 
titive naval armaments.... A _ policy 
was adopted which was more than 
revolutionary. It was sublime... .” 

Honesty in Government. “There 
are those who would disregard all 
this for an undertaking to convince 
themselves and others that the chief 
issue of this campaign is honest gov- 
ernment. In all my studies of polit- 
ical history, I cannot recall an Ad- 
ministration which was desirous of a 
dishonest and corrupt Government 
that, for the purpose of checking ex- 
travagance, ever undertook to intro- 
duce a budget system, to cut down 
taxes, to purge the payrolls, to make 
enormous reductions in the public 
debt and to lay firmer foundations 
for the peace of the world... . 

“Individuals charged with wrong- 
doing are being prosecuted.... If 
the evidence warranted, those sus- 
pected of crime have been indicted; 
and without favor, but without mal- 
ice, they will be tried on the charges 
returned against them.” 

Mr. Coolidge’s Principles. “I be- 
lieve in the American Constitution. 
I favor the American system of in- 
dividual enterprise and I am opposed 
to any general extension of Govern- 
ment ownership and control.... I 
believe in a reduction and reform of 
taxation. ... I am in favor of pro- 
tection. 

“I favor the Permanent Court and 
further limitation of armaments. I 
am opposed to aggressive war. I 
shall avoid involving ourselves in the 
political controversies of Europe, but 
I shall do what I can to encourage 
American citizens and resources to 
assist in restoring Europe, with the 
sympathetic support of our Govern- 
ment. r 

“T want agriculture and industry 
on a sound basis of prosperity and 
equality.... The domestic affairs 
of our country appear to me to be 
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by far the chief concern. From that 
source comes our strength.” 

Foreign Policy. “The foreign pol- 
icy of America can best be described 
by one word—peace.... We have 
sought to promote peace not only by 
word but by appropriate action. We 
have been unwilling to surrender our 
independence. We have refused to 
ratify the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. But we have codperated 
with it to suppress the narcotic trade 
and promote public health... . 

“We have observed with sympa- 
thy the continuing difficulties of Eu- 
rope.... The Reparation Commis- 
sion appointed a committee of ex- 
perts of which three were Americans, 
one of whom, Charles G. Dawes, was 
chosen Chairman. A report has been 
made which received world-wide ap- 
probation and has been accepted in 
principle by the Governments inter- 
ested.... I believe the substance 
of the plan ought to be adopted.... 
If Europe should agree to this pro- 
posal, then a private loan should be 
made by our citizens to Germany 
for the financial support of this un- 
dertaking.... In my opinion such 
action, by stabilizing Europe, would 
result in improving our own _ eco- 
nomic condition.... Our country 
has always been against aggressive 
war and for permanent peace. Those 
who are working out detailed plans to 
present such a policy for considera- 
tion have my entire sympathy... . 

“We helped the Government of 
Mexico protect itself against domes- 
tic violence... We also indicated 
the adoption of a policy of making 
it worth while for a Government so 
to conduct itself as to merit our rec- 
ognition.” 

Protective Tariff. ‘America op- 
poses special privilege for anybody 
and favors equal opportunity for 
everybody. ... The Republican Par- 
ty supports the policy of protection 
as a broad principle, good alike for 
producer and consumer.” 

Agriculture. “I confess that my 
inheritance and personal experience 
have bred in me a keen interest in 
the welfare of agriculture.... As 
many as 15 laws have been passed 
to assist and support this fundamental 
industry. Through the War Finance 
Corporation it has been extended 
credits of between $300,000,000 and 
$400,000,000. 

“In addition to this, Government 
activity provided about $50,000,000 
from private sources for the relief 
of the cattle industry; and, in the 
early Spring of this year, a $10,000,- 
000 corporation was formed, which, 
it was estimated, could furnish $100,- 


000,000 for diversification and finan- 
cial relief in the Northwest. The In- 
termediate Credit Banks have loaned 
over $86,000,000 to individuals and 
cooperative marketing associations, 
which assisted directly and indirectly 
over 500,000 farmers. . . .” 


Labor. “Under the policy of pro- 
tection and restrictive immigration 
no deflation of wages has occurred. 
While the cost of living has gone 
down, wages have advanced. The 
twelve-hou~ day and the seven-day 
week have practically been abol- 
ished.” 

Tax Reduction. “The bill which I 
signed will save the people about 
$1,000,000 each day. I want further 
tax reduction and more tax reform. 

Our first thought should be to 
maintain unimpaired the activity of 
agriculture and industry. That tax is 
theoretically best which interferes least 
with business. Every student knows 
that excessively high rates defeat their 
own purpose. They dry up that source 
of revenue and leave those paying lower 
rates to furnish all the taxes. . . . Good 
business is worth more to the small- 
income taxpayer than a_ considerable 
percentage of tax reduction. Only 
about 3,500,000 people pay direct in- 
come taxes. The remainder pay, but 
pay indirectly, in the cost of all pur- 
chases—from a pair of shoes to a rail- 
road ticket. This country has at least 
107,000,000 of these indirect taxpayers. 
I am not disturbed about the effect on a 
few thousand people with large incomes 
because they have to pay high surtaxes, 
They can take care of themselves, what- 
ever happens, as the rich always can. 
What concerns me is the indirect effect 
of high surtaxes on all the rest of the 
people... .” 

The Political Compaign. “Econ- 
omy should be practiced scrupulously 
in the conduct of a National campaign. 

I can perceive no reason why the 
budget system should not be beneficial 
in a campaign, as it has proved to be in 
government. It is to be tested by our 
Committee. There should be no 
relaxing of resolute endeavors to keep 
our elections clean, honest and free 
from taint of any kind. Only the 
closest scrutiny, both of the sources of 
contributions and the character of ex- 
penditures, can accomplish this laudable 
purpose. For the first time, this has 
been provided for the coming campaign 
through the appointment of a com- 
petent Senate Committee vested with 
ample authority. . . . The statutes pro- 
vide for publication of the names of 
contributors and of amounts contribut- 
ed. But a deficit at the end of the 
campaign in part defeats this. The 
budget will cure that defect. So far as 


the Republican Party is concerned, I 
have made an absolute requirement that 
our campaign shall live within its 
means. 

“I would make clearly and definitely 
one other requirement—that no _ indi- 
vidual or group of individuals may ex- 
pect any governmental favors in return 
for party assistance. . . .” 

Our Institutions. “The Constitu- 
tion is the sole source and guarantee of 
National freedom. We believe that the 
safest place to declare and interpret the 
Constitution which the people have made 
is the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

“We believe the people of the Nation 
should continue to own the property and 
transact the business of the Nation. We 
harbor no delusions about securing per- 
fection. . . . That system is best which 
gives the individual the largest freedom 
of action and the largest opportunity 
for honorable accomplishment. Such 
a system does not tend to the concentra- 
tion of wealth but to the diffusion of 
wealth. Under our institutions, there 
is no limitation on the aspirations a 
mother may have for her children. This 
country would not be a land of oppor- 
tunity . . . if the people were shackled 
with Government monoplies. 

“Under our institutions, success is 
the rule and failure is the exception. 
We have no better example of this than 
the enormous progress which is being 
made by the Negro race. . . . They 
are doing a great work in the land and 
are entitled to the protection of the Con- 
stitution and the Law. It is a satisfac- 
tion to observe that the crime of lynch- 
ing, of which they have been so often 
the victims, has been greatly diminished ; 
and I trust that any further continua- 
tion of this National shame may be pre- 
vented by law. . . .” 

Prohibition. “Our country has 
adopted prohibition and has provided 
by legislation for its enforcement. It 
is the duty of the citizen to observe the 
law; and the duty of the Executive to 
enforce. I propose to do my duty as 
best I can.” 

Child Labor. “Our different States 
have had different standards, or no 
standards at all, for child labor. The 
Congress should have authority to pro- 
vide a uniform law applicable to the 
whole Nation which will protect child- 
heed... 


National Defense. “I am in favor 
of National defense, not merely as an 
abstract state of mind, but as a concrete 
mode of action. I favor not merely 
talking about it but doing something 
about it. 


“These, Mr. Chairman, are some of 
the beliefs which I hold, some of the 
principles which I propose to support.” 
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A “Notification” 


In Washington, with small pomp, a 
delegation from the American Feder- 
ation of Labor approached Senator La- 
Follette and notified him, not of his 
nomination, but of his endorsement by 
the Federation. The chief part of the 
unceremonial ceremony was a speech by 
Frank Morrison, Secretary of the A. 
F. of L. Said he: 

“We are instructed by the Executive 
Committee of the Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor to bring to you 
this personal and official notification of 
our action as detailed in the report 
adopted by the A. F. of L. Executive 
Council in Atlantic City. 

“We present to you for yourself and 
for Senator Wheeler that document. 

“We are instructed, also, to say to 
you for President Gompers that we are 
for you and for Senator Wheeler, that 
we are for you without restriction, and 
that so far as. the 1924 Presidential 
tickets and platforms of the two old 
parties are concerned, we have burned 
our bridges. The fight is on.” 


Internal Struggles 


John W. Davis spent the week fol- 
lowing his notification struggling with 
party organization in Manhattan and 
preparing his later speeches and _ his 
itinerary. At best, a national political 
campaign in America is but a temporary 
alliance of local units. The only per- 
manent political organizations are the 
local ones. National party organiza- 
tions give an appearance of perma- 
nence, but in reality partake rather of 
the nature of a loose federation which, 
to a certain degree, is brought into a 
closer union at election time. 

It is an open secret at present that 
the Democratic National organization 
is weak, uncodrdinated. Mr. Davis’ 
selection of Clem Shaver of West Vir- 
ginia as Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee did nothing to improve this con- 
dition. Mr. Shaver is not only shy and 
inexperienced, but as yet he has failed 
to exhibit traces of the dynamic, di- 
recting energy which is necessary to 
knit the local organizations into a great 
unit for the purposes of a national cam- 
paign. Many of the local units are 
strong, but they remain largely uncoor- 
dinated. The difficult task of altering 
this condition, therefore, rests largely 
on the candidate himself. He has been 
overtaken by a host of necessary con- 
ferences, of campaign appointments, of 
arrangements for raising adequate cam- 
paign funds. His duties are doubled. 
He has Herculean labor ahead. 

There is one respect in which his 
trouble is diminished. The Democrats 





are usually faced with more difficulties 
in raising campaign funds than are the 
Republicans. This is evidently going 
to be the case this year. In spite of the 
misfortune for Mr. Davis which has 
risen from the fact that he has been 
labeled “a lawyer of the big business 
interests,” the fact remains that these 
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“Shy and inexperienced” 


same interests seem more inclined to 
contribute to the Coolidge than the 
Davis campaign chest. 3ut a report 
came out of Washington that, at Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s orders, the Republicans 
are going to limit their campaign ex- 
pense to 2% or 3 million dollars. This 
is less than half the amount which the 
Republicans spent in 1920, and offers 
the Democrats an opportunity of com- 
ing nearer parity with their opponents 
in the matter of campaign funds than 
they have been in many years. 


THE CABINET 
“Wild Bill’ 

Attorney General Stone selected a 
new assistant. He wanted a man 
to succeed Earl J. Davis, of Michi- 
gan, who resigned as Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the 
Criminal Division. 

As a successor to Mr. Davis, At- 
torney General Stone chose “Wild 
Bill” Donovan, a man who was a 
pupil of his 20 years ago, when the 
Attorney General was a professor in 
the Columbia Law School. Colonel 
William J. Donovan, a Buffalo man, 
was U. S. Attorney in the Western 
District of New York until his ap- 


pointment. He is now only 41. Dur- 
ing the War he served overseas, was 
thrice wounded. He is one of two 
men who received the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, the Distinguished 
Service Cross and the Distinguished 
Service Medal. Recently he has been 
known to the public as a prosecutor 
of boot-leggers and dope vendors. 


Ditch’s Birthday 

The Panama Canal celebrated its 
tenth birthday. On behalf of the 
War Department, Colonel Meri- 
wether Walker, Acting Governor of 
the Canal Zone, observed the day by 
issuing a statement summarizing the 
Canal’s work. 

During the ten years, 28,100 ves- 
sels traversed the Canal, 25,600 of 
them commercial vessels. The cost 
to each vessel averaged about $4,000, 
or the cost of operating six days at 
sea in preference to the several weeks 
which it takes to go around the Horn. 
They carried an aggregate of 110 
million tons of cargo at a cost of 
about 90 cents a ton in tolls. Aggre- 
gate tolls have been $100,000,000. 
During the last year, tolls have been 
$2,000,000 a month, and the net op- 
erating profit about $17,000,000 or an 
equivalent of 444% on the $400,000,000 
cost* of the Canal. 


CONGRESS 
Death 


Lebaron Bradford Colt, 78, U. S. 
Senator (Republican) from Rhode 
Island since 1913, Chairman of the 
Senate Immigration Committee, died at 
Bristol, R. I., of heart trouble and 
nephritis. A Yale graduate, class of 
1868, he was appointed U. S. District 
Judge for Bristol by President Gar- 
field in 1881. In 1884 he became a 
U. S. Circuit Court judge, in 1891 (the 
year of its founding) a judge of the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Samuel Colt, an uncle, was the in- 
ventor of the revolving bullet chamber. 
Ethel Barrymore, actress, married and 
divorced Russell Griswold Colt, a 
nephew. 


NEGROES 
A Primary Difficulty 


“The right of the citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude”’—thus 
reads the 15th Amendment to the Con- 

*In the July 28 issue of Time, it was er- 


roneously reported that the Panama Canal 
cost four billion dollars. 
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stitution as ratified in 1870. 

People say: “Oh, yes, that is the 
Constitution, but the Southern States 
get around it by ‘grandfather clauses’ in 
their Constitutions prohibiing any one 
from voting if his grandfather did not 
vote.” As a matter of fact, there is no 
such clause in the Constitution of any 
Southern State at the present time. 
Other and equally, if not more, effective 
means have been found to keep Negroes 
from voting. 

Frank R. Kent, in his recent book, 
The Great Game of Politics,* lists seven 
checks now applied to the Negro in 
politics : 

1) The “white” primary; 

2) Educational qualifications ; 

3) The poll tax; 

4) The selfishness of white Repub- 
lican leaders; 

5) The strength of white public 
sentiment against Negro participation; 

6) The habit of not voting; 

7) The futility of voting. 

The first of these, the white primary, 
was recently put on the statute books of 
Texas. A law was passed prohibiting 
Negroes from taking part in Demo- 
cratic primaries in the State. Inasmuch 
as the Democratic Party is practically 
supreme in Texas, the Democratic 
primary, as far as importance goes, 
really takes the place of the election. 
The new Texas law is about to be 
tested in the courts to see whether it 
conflicts with the Amendment above 
quoted. The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People is 
undertaking the fight. It announced in 
a recent bulletin: 

“The N. A. A. C. P. fight is being 
undertaken against a new law which 
was enforced at the recent primary of 
July 26. 

“At that election, Dr. L. A. Nixon, a 
colored citizen of El Paso, and a reg- 
ular Democrat of many years’ stand- 
ing, who had voted in previous Demo- 
cratic primaries, presented himself at 
the polls and was denied the privilege 
of casting his ballot. 

“Dr. Nixon has brought suit for 
$5,000 damages against election judges 
C. C. Herndon and Charles Porras. 
Dr. Nixon’s attorneys being F. C. Knol- 
lenberg, a member of the local N. A. A. 
C. P., and Robert J. Channell.” 


ARMY & NAVY 
Encampment No. 58 


The Grand Army of the Republic 
met once more, for the 58th reunion 
and National encampment in Boston. 
Some business was attended to: Dr. 


c *THE Great Game oF Potitics—Frank R. 
Kent—Doubleday ($2.00). 


Louis Arensberg, of Uniontown, Pa., 
was elected to succeed Gaylord M. 
Saltzgaber, of Van Wert, Ohio, as 
National Commander; Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was chosen as the site of the 
59th encampment next year; the leg- 
islative committee was instructed to 





RutH HALE 
“Mr. McCarl went off half-cocked” 


present a bill to Congress giving all 
Civil War veterans $72 a month, the 
disabled $100, and the totally dis- 
abled $155. But the main feature of 
the encampment for these men, now 
averaging 82 years of age, was the 
opportunity of marching together 
once more. 

When the day for the Grand Pa- 
rade came, rain began to fall. As- 
sembling in the downpour, 1,350 vet- 
erans marched the 21 blocks over the 
scheduled route; 2,500 more followed 
in automobiles. All of them might 
have ridden if they had cared to, but 
most of them preferred to march, 
rain or no rain. 

General Pershing and Governor 
Cox, of Massachusetts, reviewed the 
parade of the veterans. While rain 
fell, continuously, heavily, old men 
marched, marched. 


WOMEN 


Anti-Feminist McCarl 


The U. S. Government has denied 
diplomatic recognition to the Lucy 
Stone League. A nurse in St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, was 
married last May. The _ hospital 
changed her name on its rolls. But 
the nurse refused absolutely to sign 


her married name to the payroll, had 
her lawyer notify the authorities that 
she wished to retain her maiden 
name. 

This, naturally, disturbed Secre- 
tary of the Interior Work. 
it complicated the payroll of the hos- 
pital, which is under the Interior 
Department. Mr. Work asked 
Comptroller General John R. Mc- 


Zesides, 


Carl for an opinion on the case—Mr. 
McCarl having authority, since he 
watches over payrolls and all other 
disbursements from the public purse. 
Mr. McCarl consulted his legal ad- 
visers and decided against the nurse’s 
maiden name. Said he: 

“The law in this country, that a 
wife takes the surname of the hus- 
band, is as well settled as that the 
domicile of the wife merges in the 
domicile of the husband. A _ wife 
might reside apart from her husband, 
but so long as she remains his law- 
ful wife she has but one legal domi- 
cile and that is the domicile of the 
husband. So it is with the name. She 
may have an assumed name, but she 
has but one legal name. The separate 
legal entity of the wife is not so 
generally recognized as to accept the 
maiden name rather than the sur- 
name of the husband. It is today 
the main distinction between a single 
woman and a married woman, and 
such fact in the past has appeared 
upon the payrolls. There appears no 
valid reason why it should not so 
continue, and the payroll should 
state the fact accordingly.” 

To this Mrs. Heywood Broun 2nd, 
alias Ruth Hale, a member of the 
Lucy Stone League, made answer: 

“Mr. McCarl’s statement is not 
true. If Mr. McCarl would look into 
the matter he would find abundant 
court decisions in this country and 
England that the name a woman 
chooses to use is her legal name, and 
that her baptismal name is accepted 
on contracts. 

“Mr. McCarl went off half-cocked. 
It is true that the legal domicile of a 
married woman is that of her hus- 
band: but when he made it an analogy 
with a married woman’s legal name, 
he showed he did not know the facts. 
He said, in effect: ‘As it is with the 
domicile, so it is with the name.’ 
But so it is not with the name.” 


‘ 7 gy, 

“Me For Ma 
In Texas, a novel situation has 
arisen in regard to the sex of the 
next Governor. There has never 
been a woman Governor before, but 
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Texas stands a good chance of hav- 
ing one next year. 


Texas has two Democratic pri- 
maries. In the first of these, it is 
fairly easy to get on the ballot. In 
the second, only the two leaders in 
the first primary contend for the nom- 
ination. Texas is solidly Democratic, 
so that the second Democratic pri- 
mary generally is equivalent to an 
election. 

This year there were nine candi- 
dates in the first primary, held in 
July. One of them, Judge Felix D. 
Robertson, nominally sat on the 
Klan fence, although the Klan en- 
dorsed him. The others were all 
more or less openly opposed to the 
Klan. Among these candidates was 
Mrs. Miriam Ferguson, wife of ex- 
Governor James E. Ferguson, who, 
in 1917, was impeached while in of- 
fice, on ten counts, one of them 
charging that he used the State funds 
to pay a personal debt of some $5,000. 


In the first primary, Judge Robert- 
son ran first. In a close contest, 
with much counting long-drawn-out, 
Mrs. Ferguson ran second. In the 
final primary, she and Judge Robert- 
son will contest, practically, for the 
Governorship. “Ma” Ferguson, as 
she is known, is chiefly sitting at 
home while her husband does most 
of the campaigning. The inference 
is that, if she is elected, he will also 
do most of the governing. 


Some local genius has invented the 
slogan, “Me for Ma”, which has 
gained considerable vogue. If the 
vote, which in the first primary was 
split among the eight so-called anti- 
Klan candidates, centres upon “Ma” 
Ferguson in the second primary, it 
will be hard to stop her election. 


Meanwhile, the Klan, being unwill- 
ing to attack a woman, is driving 
chiefly against her husband. The 
Klan papers call him “buzzard”, “yal- 
ler dog”, “old skunk”, “he-viper”. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Tinkered With 


Secretary of State Hughes on his re- 
turn from Europe—his 32nd voyage 
abroad—met reporters with few re- 
marks, except that he received most 
“hospitable treatment everywhere.” 
This was no shock to reporters, but 
the Secretary's whiskers were. A 
Parisian barber had tinkered with them. 





James E. Fercuson 
“Old skunk”, “he-viper” 


War Spoils 


In the last Congress, a number of 
eager Congressmen tried to secure for 
their constituencies a number of cap- 
tured German cannon and other war 
spoils to stand about in public places as 
tokens of the bravery of our sons in 
arms—and of the enterprise of our sons 
in Congress. The matter was com- 
promised by passing a general bill for 
dividing the War spoils of all kinds 
among all the States. These trophies 
are now cluttering up storage space and 
the War Department must get rid of 
them. 


So it has notified the Governors of 
the several States just what trophies 
they are offered; it is a case of “Take 
all we offer you or nothing.” The list 
of articles being offered is tremendous 
and varied. 

3esides cannon, the list includes: 
thousands of “Gott mit uns” belt buck- 
les, of steel helmets; hundreds of 
sabers, of rifles, of cartridge cases, of 
canteens; and also horse collars, paper 
aprons, body armor, hand grenades, 
lances, machine guns, artillery maps, 
gas masks, trench pick-axes, badges, 
feed and saddle bags, ball bearings, 
curb bits, paper cloth, tug chains, tea-, 
coffee, and food-tins, trench cups, paper 
wagon-curtains, wire cutters, sack 
fillers, forks and spoons, burlap halters, 
holsters, mess kits, fur-covered knap- 
sacks, canvas knapsacks, saber knots, 
trench lanterns, flame-thrower nozzles, 
ornaments, sweat pads, tent pins, tent 
poles, a paper rein, ropes, saddles, saws, 
shoyels, spurs, straps, stirrups, sur- 


cingles, paper tape, torches, traces, a 
paper whip, wagons, caiis, other 
vehicles, empty shells. 


Surprise Party 


Last week, the Treasury Department 
put a surprise in its employes’ pay 
envelopes. It put a silver dollar in 
each—not as an addition to their pay, 
but as part of it. What the employes 
said is not known. 

In the West, these cartwheels are 
still in considerable circulation, but the 
East has manifested a decided prefer- 
ence for the paper silver certificates. 
It happens, however, that it costs the 
Government about 3% a year 
for the upkeep of paper bills—re- 
placement, washing, etc. The actual 
silver coin is much cheaper to keep in 
circulation. Some 30 million silver 
cartwheels are in the Treasury and may 
be put in circulation. The Govern- 
ment decided to be economical and pass 
them out instead of paper money. 


Booze Palace 


According to a report, displayed as 
the most noteworthy news of the day 


by The New York Herald-Tribune, the - 


oft-heralded floating bar has at last 
appeared on the Atlantic Coast. The 
report declares that it is a ship of 17,- 
000 tons, nameless, flying the English 
flag, carrying the silver and linens of 
the former German liner Friedrich der 
Grosse. The location of the ship was 
15 miles off Fire Island, a long narrow 
strip of land protecting the southern 
shore of Long Island. 

Launches plying to the vessel charge 
about $70 per person for the round 
trip. The fee to go on board is $5. A 
Negro jazz orchestra, a ballroom, a 
dining room, a bar for both sexes, 
movies after midnight, staterooms for 
spending the night and a miniature re- 
production of the Statue of Liberty are 
provided. With the exception of the 
ballroom and the Statue of Liberty, the 
use of everything costs extra. The 
prices for drinks include: 

Scotch highball, $1 

Dry gin rickey, $1.50 

Silver fizz, $1.50 

Holland gin drinks, $2 

Sloe gin buck, $2 

Champagne, $15 a qt. 

Sparkling Burgundy, $20 a qt. 

Rye highball, $2 

Mint julep, $2 

An evening on board costs about $150 
or $200, according to one’s taste and 
capacity. The reporter who wrote the 
account declared that there were about 
50 “guests”, with double that number 
over week-ends. But he got the impres- 
sion that the ship was losing money. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
“New Era” 


End. The International Confer- 
ence in London, called by Premiers 
MacDonald and Herriot in June 
(Time, June 30) and started in July 
(Time, July 28), was at last satisfac- 
torily concluded. 


Hand Salutes. The ending of the 
all-important parley, held in order to 
fix the terms upon which the Ex- 
perts’ Plan is to be operated, was no 
milk and water affair. Statesmen 
puffed out their chests, sighed with 
relief; then a highly dramatic inci- 
dent recharged the air with electrical 
emotion. The delegates had signed 
the final protocol of the agreement 
and were somewhat sheepishly re- 
garding one another with a “that’s 
that” expression on their faces, when 
Premier MacDonald started the elec- 
tricity by shaking hands all round. 
The paw of Chancellor Marx he held 
long and earnestly, led its owner to 
Premier Herriot of France, seized the 
right hand of the latter and affection- 
ately pressed it into that owned by 
Wilhelm Marx. German and French- 
men’s hands tightened in a cordial 
hand salute while Premier Ramsay 
smiled benignly on. 

Words. In every Capital of the 
World, the new international agree- 
ment was acclaimed with gusto. 
Statesmen, politicians, officials, sim- 
ple dignitaries, multifarious in polit- 
ical completion, and too numerous to 
mention, hailed the accord as “the 
opening of a new post-War Era.” 
Excerpts from a few speeches and 
interviews: 

A “White House spokesman”: “The 
President believes that this is the 
most important result which has 
been accomplished since the armis- 
tice... . It looks as if the end of the 
War had come at last and as if the be- 
ginning of an honorable and, we hope, 
lasting peace is at hand.” 

Ambassador Kellogg: “I may be 
too much of an optimist, but I believe 
this settlement is the dawning of a 
new day of hope for millions of peo- 
ple and the revival of industry and 
prosperity so necessary to the happi- 
ness and progress of mankind... .” 

Premier MacDonald: “It is the 
first negotiated treaty since the War. 
It is the first peace treaty, because 
we sign it feeling that we have turned 
our backs on the horrors of war and 
on the mentality of war.... We havea 
long way to go before we reach the 


goal of peace and security, but we 
are on the right road.” 

Premier ‘Herriot: ‘We now see the 
dawn and we hope to work till day- 
light is reached.” 

Chancellor Marx: “We hope that 
in the future the spirit of peace and 
reconciliation which has inspired this 
Conference will remain unimpaired.” 

Away. The Conference ended at 9 
o’clock in the evening. Within a few 
hours, practically all the delegates 
had quitted the capital of the Com- 
monwealth. Premier MacDonald 
left at midnight for his native Lossie- 
mouth in Scotland. The French 
caught the night packet for France. 
The Italians were gone by the first 
train in the morning. The Germans 
were found at Harwich in the early 
hours of the morning boarding a boat 
bound for The Fatherland. London 
became deserted overnight. 

Results. The protocol, which set 
the seal of international approval 
on the decisions of the Confer- 
ence, was accompanied by four 
annexes, designed to make the Ex- 
perts’ Plan effective. The content 
of the annexes was practically the 
same as the substance of the agree- 
ment reached by the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers before the arrival of 
the Germans (Trme, Aug. 11). The 
major distinction was that the Ger- 
mans had approved the proposals and 
made the agreement international 
and effective by signing with the 
Allies. 

Ruhr. Germany, with the unexpressed 
but self-evident sympathy of the U. S., 
Italy and Britain, was anxious to 
have the French and Belgians evacu- 
ate the Ruhr as soon as the Experts’ 
Plan had been put into effect. 

Originally, France and Belgium 
had demanded a period of two years 
in which to effect the desired evacu- 
ation; both had insisted that a nu- 
cleus of French and Belgian railway 
workers should be left in the occu- 
pied territory in case it should be- 
come necessary to resume economic 
control. In the face of fiery German 
opposition, it was subsequently 
agreed to evacuate the Ruhr within a 
maximum period of one year and to 
drop the demand relative to the rail- 
way men. Providing, therefore, that 
the Germans loyally codperate in the 
working of the Experts’ Plan, the 
Ruhr must be evacuated by the 
Franco-Belgian troops before Aug. 
16, 1925. 

Evacuation. The last exchange of 
letters between French, Belgians and 
(Germans was of considerable import- 


ance. In order to allow the Germans 
to meet their Opposition with concrete 
advantages obtained from the Confer- 
ence, MM. Herriot, Theunis and Hy- 
mans wrote to Chancelor Marx: “At 
the moment approaching the close of 
the London Conference, which marks 
an important effort to establish a 
régime of international concord, the 
French and Belgian governments, de- 
sirous of giving immediate and spon- 
taneous proof of their will to peace and 
their confidence in the engagements 
freely entered into, decide that they 
will order, on the day following the 
definite signature of the London agree- 
ment, the military evacuation of the 
zone of Dortmund and the territories 
outside that of the Ruhr occupied since 
NOW... 25,0968 tk 

Chancellor Marx made formal ac- 
knowledgment. 


On the morrow of the day following 
the signing of the protocol France or- 
dered the evacuation of the towns of 
Offenburg and Appenweier in Baden. 

Commercial. Another of the im- 
pediments to the smooth running of the 
conference was concerned with com- 
mercial treaties. In return for conces- 
sions granted to Germany in respect of 
the Ruhr, France desired to obtain 
solid commercial advantages for her- 
self, particularly with reference to an 
extension of the Alsace Agreement, in- 
corporated in the Versailles Treaty, by 
which Alsatian produce is admitted duty 
free into Germany. In light of a com- 
ing era of renewed commercial activ- 
ity Britain and Italy were also anxious 
to conclude new commercial treaties. 
The whole matter became so complex 
that it was decided to hold a special 
conference in Paris during October to 
deal with the problems and draw up the 
treaties. 

Future. As Ramsay MacDonald 
pointed out (see above) success has not 
yet been achieved. What has happened 
is rather that the tangled skein of in- 
ternational wool (misunderstandings, 
etc.) has been unravelled. The Proto- 
col and annexes have yet to be ratified 
by the respective Governments, failure 
to do which might well leave the world 
where it was before. Germany has to 
pass the laws necessary to the operation 
of the Experts’ Plan, and to do so must 
pacify the Monarchists in order to se- 
cure a two-thirds majority. Looming 
in the future are dangerous rocks 
around which the Governments of the 
world must steer. Besides the Com- 
mercial Conference a conference on in- 
ternational war debts and another on 
security, demanded by the French, have 
yet to be held. 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Sudan Shocks 


In Egypt. Declaring that Khedive 
Abbas Hilmy Pasha, dethroned ruler 
of Egypt, was seeking to foment trouble 
in the country, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment massed troops at various Egyptian 
ports. Widespread uneasiness ensued. 

In the Sudan. About the same time, 
cadets at Khartum declined to give up 
their rifles on returning to barracks. 
British troops were forced to surround 
and arrest them. 

At Atbara, an Egyptian railway bat- 
talion mutinied, attacked British troops 
with bricks and other implements. The 
British fired upon their assailants, 
causing 19 casualties. The mutiny was 
allegedly accompanied by pro-Egyptian 
demonstrations. 

At Port Sudan a minor disturbance 
took place. 


At London. With grave faces, there 
arrived at the British Foreign Offices 
Field Marshal Viscount Allenby,* High 
Commissioner for Egypt and the Su- 
dan; Major General Sir L. O. F. Stack, 
Governor General and Sirdar (Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian troops) of the Sudan. For sev- 
eral hours they conversed with Premier 
MacDonald. 

After the conference, it was reported 
that the British Government, in view 
of Egypt’s pretensions to the Sudan 
(Time, Apr. 28, 1923) had taken a 


*Field Marshal Lord Allenby stands out as 
one of the most successful British Commanders 
of the War. He is 63 years of age, a man 
of large proportions, “every inch a soldier.” 

Forty-two years ago he joined the Innis- 
killing Dragoons, saw much service in Africa. 
At the beginning of the War, as a Major 
General, he commanded the British Third 
Army. As a General he was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Egyptian Expedition- 
ary Force and conducted the Holy Land Cam- 
paign. At the conclusion of hostilities he was 
made a Field Marshal, created a_ peer and 
awarded £59,000 by the British Parliament. 

Apropos of the Holy Land Campaign, a 
story is told about the surrender of Jerusa- 
lem. The city first surrendered to a British 
private who did not understand what it was 
all about. He reported the event to an officer 
with the result that a Brigadier motored to 
Jerusalem and accepted the keys of the city. 
During his absence, the Divisional Commander 
was advised of what was going on. ‘Stop 
the Brigadier,” roared the General, “I will 
accept the surrender of Jerusalem.” So the 
keys had to be sent back and the Divisional 
Commander went to Jerusalem and received 
them. When he came back he informed the 
Army Commander that Jerusalem had _sur- 
rendered to him and he had the keys of the 
city. ‘Take ’em back,” raved the irate A. C., 
“IT myself will take the surrender.” Back 
went the keys and Jerusalem surrendered 
again. Then the Army Commander telephoned 
the then Sir Edmund Allenby, Commander- 
in-Chief, told him all. “Take ’em back,” came 
a stern voice over the wire, “I am the proper 
person to take the surrender.” Thus, a ine 
days later, Jerusalem surrendered for the 
fifth and last time to the Commander-in-Chief, 
and the —_ British Flag that was to be seen 
was that which flew from the radiator of the 
General’s automobile, so considerate of his 
enemy’s feelings was Allenby. 





serious view of the disturbances, de- 
manded that seditious elements from 
the Egyptian Army in the Sudan be 
eliminated to preserve the peace. War- 
ships and troops were sent to the Su- 
dan. Lord Allenby and Sir L. O. F. 





ALLENBY 
He was the proper person 


Stack, who were in England on leave, 
were reported to have returned, the 
former to Egypt, the latter to the 
Sudan. 

A little more than a century ago 
Egypt conquered the Sudan, which the 
Arabs call Belad-es-Sudan, “country of 
the blacks.” Under purely Egyptian 
rule, the Sudan became a den of iniquity 
in which inefficiency, slavery and cor- 
ruption ran rampant. The population 
dwindled and the country, instead of 
providing a source of income for the 
Egyptian Government, became a tre- 
mendous financial burden. 


In 1881 occurred the rise of the 
Madhi, “Guide of Islam,” whose policy 
was to evict the Egyptians. Then fol- 
lowed the defeat of the Egyptians, the 
murder of General Gordon, the cam- 
paign under Field Marshal Lord Wol- 
sley and later that by an Anglo- 
Egyptian force under General Sir H. 
Kitchener (later Field Marshal Lord 
Kitchener). 

Following the latter campaign, which 
ended in 1898, an Anglo-Egyptian con- 
dominium to rule the Sudan was estab- 
lished. Britain declared at the time, 
and has never deviated from her con- 
tention, that the Sudan, “having been 
reconquered by joint military and finan- 
cial efforts of Great Britain and Egypt, 
claims by right of conquest to share in 





the legislation and administration of the 
country.” That is why the Sudan is 
known today as the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. 


Their Lordships 


Although women may vote in Britain 
and may sit, if elected, in the House 
of Commons, the House of Lords still 
remains the Sanctum Sanctorum of 
lordly males. 


For many a long month, the ladies 
of the land, led by the estimable Lady 
Rhondda, have sought to soften their 
lordships’ hearts, but in vain. 


During the past week, Viscount As- 
tor, husband of the famed first woman 
M. P., championed the ladies’ cause. 
When a bill to permit peeresses in their 
own right to take their seats in the 
House of Lords was introduced, Astor 
exhorted their lordships thus: 

“Fewer than two dozen peeresses will 
be affected by the bill. The House of 
Lords ought to reflect more accurately 
the opinion of the 8,000,000 women 
voters in the country. On a large num- 
ber of questions there is a woman’s 
point of view; many men differ from 
it, but that there is such a point of 
view is unarguable. Besides, in the 
House of Commons women have proved 
an enormous success, and one woman, 
Miss Margaret Bondfield, occupies a 
seat on the Treasury bench.” 


Lord Banbury, embittered anti-fem- 


inist, exclaimed as he moved rejection 
of the bill: 


“I have never met anyone, except 
members of the Labor Party, who does 
not regret that we have women in the 
House of Commons.” 

“Hear, hear,” interposed Lord Bir- 
kenhead, whilom “Galloper Smith.” 

Continued the irrepressible Banbury, 
whose nickname is “the Banbury bun”: 

“One of the ablest members of the 
House of Commons said only this year 
of the including of women in Parlia- 
ment: ‘What we have lost in dignity 
we may have gained in efficiency.’ For 
ages, this House has been regarded as 
the ideal of all Parliaments. Are the 
noble Lords to sacrifice the dignity of 
this House on the chance of gaining a 
little efficiency ?” 

Then up spake the erstwhile Judge 
of the King’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice, Lord Darling, 
a learned man famed for his ironic wit. 
Said he: 

“The age of chivalry is passed, when 
women watched the ancestors of the 
noble Lords tilt in the lists. In this 
age we watch cow-girls at a tourna- 
ment. So why should not women sit 
in this House? Would their presence 
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detract from its dignity? If I were 
to say what I think——” 

Then smiling at their ~lordships un- 
der his 74-year-old eyebrows, he added: 
“But I won't,” and sat down. 


At It Again 


Eamonn de Valera, New-York-State 
born Irishman, recently released from 
prison (Time, July 28), harangued a 
crowd at Ennis, where, about one year 
ago, he was arrested by Free State 
troops (Timer, Aug. 27, 1923). 

Mr. de Valera’s speech was much the 
same as many another he has uttered. 
He advocated an Irish Republic, inde- 
pendence and unity of the Irish people. 
There was this difference, however: he 
failed to incite the crowd to violence; 
he committed himself to a_ peaceful 
policy of establishing the republic by 
the power of the vote; he expressed 
himself as forever faithful to the “Sinn 
Fein Constitution.” Said he: 

“T shall be as faithful to that Con- 
stitution, in letter and in spirit, in the 
future as I have been in the past.” 

In common with his supporters, both 
in Ireland and abroad, his antagonism 
to Britain has become an_ hysteria, 
properly lacking rhyme and reason, de- 
pendent for its thesis on distorted facts, 
grotesque imagining. 

There is, however, this much to be 
said in defense of de Valera’s agitation 
for a republic. Britain herself, by a 
long series of unimaginable blunders 
and appalling procrastination, forced the 
Irish people to look to republicanism as 
the savior of their ancient liberty so 
long denied to them. But Britain, with 
unquestioned sincerity, despite unfor- 
tunate complications, has given proof 
of her desire to atone, as much as is in 
her power, for the past, by granting un- 
fettered autonomy to the Free State as 
a member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, and by showing determina- 
tion in conforming to her treaty obli- 
gations. 

But Mr. de Valera and his followers, 
a noisy minority, cannot see the wood 
for the trees, and they continue to ad- 
vocate an Irish Republic—possibly be- 
cause such advocacy has become a 
habit. For the same reason he possibly 
continues to hate England. Thus, al- 
ways playing on the same string, he 
stirs wild enthusiasm in the bosoms of 
those who think as he does. His speech: 

“So long as England lays claim to 
any right of exercising any authority 
whatsoever in or over Ireland, or any 
part of it, so long will there be need 
for the organization of republicans to 
oppose it. The need for this organ- 
ization of opposition, the need for as- 
serting our right to and demand for 
recognition of our full sovereignty and 
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EAMONN 


He expressed himself 


independence is particularly urgent at 
the present time. 

“By national efforts, from 1917 to 
1921, the peoples of the world have been 
educated to understand the scope of our 
national demand. The moment Eng- 
land by threats had secured Irish sig- 
natures to her so-called treaty, the or- 
gans of English propaganda through- 
out the world were concentrated on 
making it appear that our national de- 
mand was conceded and Irish national 
aspirations were fully satisfied. 

“To illustrate the effectiveness of this 
propaganda, I need only to point to the 
speech of John W. Davis, Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States, when he recently spoke 
of Ireland as ‘having shaken off her 
long subjection.’ 

“That friends of Ireland through- 
out the world, and particularly in 
America, may not be deceived and may 
not be tempted to relax their efforts in 
Ireland’s behalf until real freedom is 
achieved, let us send forth this plain 
message : 

“*The so-called treaty that has been 
imposed upon them by threats of force 
and purports to deny their sovereignty 
and to partition their country, is not 
accepted by the Irish people, and is not 
regarded and never will be regarded 
by them as binding either on their honor 
or conscience.’ ” 


FRANCE 


Notes 


If France has a bull-fighting en- 
thusiast as President, she must sure- 
ly have a bull-fighting arena in the 





Capital. At any rate, “a large cor- 
poration” of Paris was reported to 
have thought so, for it was announced 
that work on an arena was to be 
started in September and finished in 
time for the great Paris Exhibition, 
which is to be opened next Spring. 


Mile. Lallemant is a crystal gazer 
who, since she successfully predicted 
the future of Gaston Doumergue, Presi- 
dent of France, has enjoyed boundless 
popularity. Her landlord objected to 
her fame when it began to wear out 
the carpet on the stairway of his house. 
He asked her to go. She refused. He 
sued her because of so many “comings 
and goings.” She defended herself. 
The judge ruled that she could not be 
evicted since her stream of visits was 
made “by most honorable personalities 
in the most faultless manner.” 


Monsieur le chirugien Georges Gelly, 
who performed many a_ successful 
operation on the faces of wounded 
poilus, had his right eye blown out by 
an accidental explosion in his experi- 
mental laboratory. Dr. Gelly, a lead- 
ing dental surgeon in Paris, well-be- 
loved by ex-service men, had his home 
flooded by anxious enquiries. 


A baby-trafficking combine was dis- 
covered by astute French police. Mrs. 
Dinorah Galou, alias Comtesse de Pres- 
les, said to have been born in Cali- 
fornia, acted as a receiver of unwel- 
come children of unmarried mothers 
and erring wives, and disposed of them 
in some unknown way; supposedly, she 
sold them. Mme. Galou’s activities 
were said to have extended over all 
Europe, the U. S. and South America. 
The police were unable to discover the 
whereabouts of her “adopted” children. 


ITALY 


New Party 


Since Benito has been trying, so 
far without much success, to effect 
a rapprochement between the Vat- 
ican and the State, the Partita Popo- 
lare, or Catholic Party, has had a 
hard road to hoe. (See page 18.) 

Under the leadership of the ardent 
English and the French are different, 
and in a way complementary to each 
other. We are both free peoples and 
strong peoples, and ought to be 
united, but we have reached liberty 
by different routes; the French by 
principles and proclamations, the 
English by the gradual extension of 
the rights of the individual—which is, 
after a fashion, the way their people 
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express in public life their love of 
comfort.” 

The Spectator (London), independ- 
ent Conservative weekly, contained 
this statement: “This is a new read- 
ing of English history, under which 
Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights 
become simply the public expression 
of the Englishman’s dislike of dis- 
comfort: and inconvenience—not by 
any means an unattractive reading!” 
priest, Don Sturzo, the Party pro- 
fessed undying hostility to Benito; 
but, because the Premier was trying 
to conciliate the Catholics, many 
members of the Party sympathized 
with him, seceded, became political 
nonentities. 

To regularize this situation, the 
seceders met at Bologna, home of 
the sausage of that name, founded 
the Italian National Centre Party, 
with a program identical to that of 
the Partita Popolare, except that it 
was decided to support the Fascist 
Government. 

Benito beamed, encouraged the 
new Party, hoped that it would 
knock edgeways the adherents of lit- 
tle Don Sturzo. 


Found 


At a wooded spot, somewhere be- 
tween the villages of Scrofano and 
Andriano, a dog howled dismally, be- 
came excited, started to scratch furi- 
ously. 

The master of the dog peered into a 
culvert at his foaming canine, started, 
peered more closely, drew back, crossed 
himself, exclaimed: Santa Madre di 
Gesu Christo, rushed off for the Cara- 
binieri. 

To the spot swaggered three gor- 
geous Carabinieri, capes a-flowing, 
swords a-rattling, hearts a-thumping. 
Near the thicket their pace slowed 
down. Once the dog moaned, his mas- 
ter prayed fervently. Once the wind 
tipped the trees and they shivered; the 
sun hid itself behind a cloud. All the 
time the master of the dog prayed and 
crossed himself repeatedly. Carabinieri 
stopped, hesitated, went on. 

In the culvert the Carabinieri saw a 
decomposed body, a file sticking in its 
breast. The corps was pulled out, and 
by the contour of a speccialy treated 
gold tooth, the shape of the head and 
the high cheekbones, the Carabinieri 
knew it was the body of Deputy Giaco- 
mo Matteotti, reported murdered some 
two months ago (TiME, June 23 et seq). 

The finding of the body followed the 
discovery of a bloodstained gray jacket 
pierced by daggers, with one sleeve 





“CHIEF” 
Envoy Moore was familiar 


missing. The missing sleeve was later 
found. It was the coat worn by Mat- 
teotti on the day he was murdered. 

Official confirmation of the find was 
lacking, but most of the Rome news- 
papers stated positively that the body 
had been discovered and _ identified. 
The Public -Prosecutor stroked his 
mustacios and ordered the transporta- 
tion of the corps to Rome for an offi- 
cial autopsy. 


GERMANY 
Notes 


The German and Spanish Govern- 
ments concluded a commercial treaty 
which was expected to work greatly 
to the disadvantage of the export 
trade of the U. S. and Britain with 
Spain. No details were published, 
but it was stated that the surtax on 
German imports was removed by the 
Spanish Government and that the 
German Government agreed to re- 
value the paper marks held by Span- 
ish business houses. 


— 


. . 


As gasoline is $2 a gallon in Ber- 
lin, fat chauffeurs are taboo, owing 
to the fact that their weight increases 
running charges. The wealthy now 
advertise for “short, slim chauffeurs, 
about the size and weight of jockeys.” 


Princess Hermionie, who, if “Bill 
of Doorn” had remained Kaiser of 





Germany, might have been Kaiserin, 
has rheumatism and is obliged to 
hobble about on crutches. In this 
state she hobbled off to Baden-Baden 
to take the cure, her husband’s phy- 
sician in attendance. It was reported 
that her step-children ignored her 
presence in Germany. 


SPAIN 
A Luncheon 


In the Royal Palace at Santander, 
a luncheon party was given by King 
Alfonso. Among the notables invited 
to lunch were the Duke of Alba, 
General Primo Rivera, U. S. Ambas- 
sador Alexander P. Moore. 


During the conversation, in which 
the King spoke on internal affairs, it 
was duly noted that Ambassador 
Moore called the King “Chief” and 
the Duke of Alba “Jimmy”. Alionso 
responded to such familiarity by say- 
ing that he and Mr. Moore under- 
stood each other. 

It is an unwritten law—not always, 
however, unvoiced—that royal utter- 
ances shall not be directly quoted. 
What King Alfonso has to say about 
Spain was therefore placed conven- 
iently in the third person. If the 
account had been quoted in the first 
person it would have revealed Al- 
fonso’s sang froid to a marked degree 
and would have appeared thus: “The 
rumor of a coming crisis has been 
spread by Spanish newspapers which 
do not like the present régime be- 
cause it has cut off the subsidies al- 
lowed the Press by the former Gov- 
ernment. There are 70 dailies and 
3,000 other periodicals in Spain, and 
I interpret much of their opposition 
to the Directorate to a desire to see 
the reéstablishment of a régime which 
would restore the subsidies. Person- 
ally, I oppose such a system as lead- 
ing to corruption, whereas one of the 
objects of the present Spanish Gov- 
ernment is to have in Spain a sys- 
tem of independent newspapers such 
as exists in the United States. 

“Several Madrid journals published 
a statement that General Primo de 
Rivera was going to fight a duel with 
another General, a member of the 
Directorate. Observe, gentlemen, 


that both Generals are present at’ 


this luncheon and on best terms. 


“It is not proposed to abolish the 
system of representative parliamen- 
tary government in Spain; it has been 
suspended as the most efficacious 
means of reforming conditions, which 
is the purpose of the new régime. I 
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think great strides have been made 
toward giving Spain a clean Gov- 
ernment. There is no intention of 
superseding Primo de Rivera; on the 
contrary, I am sure that the Dicta- 
tor will remain in power until condi- 
tions have been made safe for the 
return of parliamentary government, 
and I think this will take at least an- 
other year. 

“The Government is making great 
progress toward rooting out govern- 
mental graft, including padded pay- 
rolls). As an example of what has 
been accomplished, look at the budget 
of the city of Valencia, which has 
had a deficit of 2,000,000 pesetas. 
Without curtailing the public service, 
this has been converted into a favor- 
able balance of 1,000,000 pesetas. The 
Government has gone ahead with the 
good roads program and the exten- 
sion of the common-school system. 

“But the big job of the new ré- 
gime is to give clean government to 
Spain, and from what I have heard 
from the people, I feel confident 
that Primo de Rivera has popular 
approval. I may say that it is wrong 
to call the General a Dictator, since 
Spain is really being run by a direc- 
torate of ten men, and not by one 
man.” 

As was truly remarked, the King 
is unafraid of his enemies, who rep- 
resent the throne as crumbling. 


Tomb News 

That intractable foe of the Spanish 
ruling house (Prof. Don Miguel 
Unamuno) recently wrote: “The 
Moroccan debacle will be the tomb 
of the Habsburg-Bourbon dynasty 
in Spain and the tomb of the mon- 
archy.” 

The past week’s news from the 
“tomb” was as dismal for Spain as 
might well be expected. 

Not long ago, Director Primo 
Rivera, as he must now be called, 
withdrew several thousands of Spanish 
troops from Spanish Morocco. With 
the aid of the famed Moorish Chief- 
tain, Raisuli, with whom Primo is 
now on excellent terms, a non-ag- 
gressive policy toward the Moorish 
rebels was adopted. The rebels were, 
however, quick to take advantage of 
the new order. 


During the past week, the rebel 
forces attacked the Spanish positions, 
won many victories, captured several 
villages. Spanish native troops and 
those under Raisuli deserted in large 
numbers to the enemy. The Spanish 
position was serious. Primo had, 
perforce, to rush several battalions 
from Spain to the “tomb.” 


RUSSIA 
“Tn for It” 


The British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions is “in for it,” to use a collo- 
quialism, if Grigori Zinoviev, fierce 
Bolshevik spirit, is to be believed. 
Said he in Moscow: “England is now 
the chief task of the Communist In- 
ternational. If we succeed in creat- 
ing a mass Communist party there, 
half the European victory will have 
been achieved. We must not set too 
low a value on what is going on in 
England. We must organize a daily 
Communist paper and create a left 
flank of trades unions. We must set 
to work in the British colonies.” 


RUMANIA 
Broke 


Jon Bratiano, paunchy Premier, sor- 
rowfully told his Cabinet that he had 
been unable to raise a foreign loan. It 


was doubtless because of the recent 
passage of the mineral laws (TIME, 
July 7). Rumania must remain broke. 


ALBANIA 
Wilson 


Premier Noli of Albania made a 
sweeping change in the country 
which he governs. In honor of the 
late ex-President Woodrow Wilson, 
the port of San Giovanni di Medua, 
one of Albania’s four harbors, was 
rechristened Wilson. The Premier 
said that Albanians feel that the U. 
S. President prevented the Powers 
from carving up the country in the 
peace year of 1919, 


AFGHANISTAN 
Must Die 


In that turbulent country ruled 
over by Amir Amanullah Khan, was 
sentenced to death an Italian en- 
gineer. He became implicated in a 
brawl in Kabul, the capital. The 
police tried to arrest him. The en- 
gineer defied them. The police per- 
sisted. The engineer shot, killed a 
Bobby. Finally, the engineer sur- 
rendered, was tried, was condemned 
to death. 

Although attempts were being 
made to patch the matter up by pay- 
ment of “blood money”, in accord- 
ance with a tribal custom, members 
of the Italian colony became irate, 
declared that the engineer had not had 
a fair trial. Some of them became 
disgusted, left the country. 





ETHIOPIA 
Homebound 


Ras_ Taffari, Crown Prince of 
Ethiopia and virtually Regent, con- 
cluded his European visits, started 


many weeks ago (T1ME, May 12). As- 
cording to newspapers, when the 
swarthy Prince left Marseilles for his 
native heath he was “buried under a 
mountain of gifts.” Thirty tons of 
luggage had he, most of which consisted 
of gifts ranging from dogs to clocks. 


CHINA 
Floods, Famine 


Floods in China made millions of 
people homeless, drowned some 50,- 
000 persons, submerged tens of 
thousands of villages. So ran a re- 
port from Shanghai. 

Famine, affecting some 10,000,000 
people, was reported by U. S. Min- 


ister to China Dr. Jacob Gould 
Schurman. According to the Min- 
ister, the situation was_ serious: 
Spring crops were destroyed by 


drought; Fall crops were destroyed 
by flood; Winter wheat cannot be 
saved because of the water which lies 
like a lake over the land. 


JAPAN 
Rocked 


Tokyo, Eastern Capital, was 
rocked 15 times by the heaving 
breasts of mother Earth. General 


alarms were sounded; people fled to 
the wide, open spaces. There were 
no casualties; little damage to prop- 
erty was sustained. 


LATIN AMERICA 
“Menocal or Death” 


Gen. Menocal,* onetime President 
of Cuba, was nominated by the Con- 
servative Party for the Presidency in 
opposition to President Zayas, whose 
partisans were urging him to stand 
for a second term of office. 


Excitement was high. The Con- 
servatives, with iron resolution, 
adopted the slogan “Menocal or 


failed to specify who 
Presumably it was their 


Death”—but 
was to die. 


*Maria Garcia Menocal, Cuban-born (1867), 
was educated in the U. S. at Cornell Uni- 
versity, was admitted to Delta Kappa Epsilon 
Fraternity (strong nationally and strong at 
Cornell). During the Spanish-American War 
he functioned as a fiery guerilla leader. Then 
he turned his attention to the Cuban-American 
Sugar Co., took charge of the largest sugar 
estate on the island. In 1912, he was elected 
President of Cuba on the Conservative ticket. 
He was reélected in 1916. ‘Unemotional, 
quiet, determined, honest, economical, friendly 
to the U. S.,” say friends of Menocal. 
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enemies, since they were reported to 
have arranged to keep all delegates 
within range of “sawed-off shotguns” 
in case any of the latter should try 
to suspend the Convention. 


Mexican Discord 


On one sultry August afternoon, the 
denizens of Mexico City were startled 
by the clatter of horses and the tramp, 
tramp, tramp of feet. With curious 
eyes, they watched detachments of 
police, armed with shining Mauser 
rifles, surround Congressional Hall. 


Inside the building, there sat, as the 
Electoral Congress, the Permanent 
Commission and the Deputies un- 
opposed at the last election (Time, July 
21). They were there to examine the 
credentials of the newly-elected Dep- 
uties. 

The parade of armed force was 
necessary, according to the civil and 
military authorities, because of much 
high feeling between the adherents of 
President-elect Gen. P. Elias Calles 
and those of Gen. Angel Flores on the 
one hand; between the Agrarians and 
Laborites, both supporters of Gen. 
Calles, on the other. 


The Floristas admitted that they 
were beaten in the polling, but charged 
that the Callistas had broken ballot 
boxes and prevented them from voting. 
There was a possibility, it was said, that 
the Floristas might form a small Cham- 
ber of Deputies of their own for the 
purpose of calling upon President 
Obregon and upon the public for fair 
play in the matter of selections by the 
Electoral Congress. 


The trouble between the Agrarians 
and the Laborites was that they were 
both trying to put their own candidates 
into office, both claiming the honor 
of having made the election of Calles 
possible. This factionalism split the 
Callistas and gave rise to expecta- 
tions of riotous demonstrations. 


Brazilian Rumors 


@ The Brazilian Federals crushed the 
revolt which recently raged around Sao 
Paulo (Time, July 14, et seq). 

@ The revolt spread to the State of 
Amazonas. A state of siege was de- 
clared. 


@ Federals’ cleared the 
Parana of rebels. 


State of 


@ Rebels retreating from the State of 
Sao Paulo smashed water tanks to 
hinder pursuit. 


@ Casualties in the recent siege of Sao 
Paulo were officially numbered at 1,106. 


MUSIC 





A New Metropolitan? 


The Board of Directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Man- 
hattan, is at least realizing what is 


self-evident to every visitor from To- 
ledo and Akron: that the structure 
which now houses the “greatest opera 
company in the world” is woefully in- 
adequate—a small, dingy, undistin- 
guished, badly-located building. Otto 





O. H. Kaun 
He'll talk to the other directors 


H. Kahn, khan of music-patrons, 
said as much. “The Metropolitan is 
antiquated. It has no room for the 
thousands who cannot pay high 


prices of admission. It is in a con- 
gested district of the city. We should 
have a modern, more beautiful, more 
commodious structure, located in an- 
other section. ... Will we ever get 
or build a new Metropolitan? .. . 
Well, I’ll talk to the other Directors 
about it.” 


Strike 


The musicians who toot and twid- 
dle in Chicago’s theatres are now 
paid salaries which range from $57.50 
to $87.75 per week. Seven hundred 
of them, the musical personnel of 35 
theatres, have decided that this is 
not enough money. They want an 
increase of 10%. Through their un- 
ion, they demanded the boost. The 





theatre owners proposed a compro- 
mise on a 5% raise. The musicians 
shook their heads, issued an _ ulti- 
matum, stood pat, scheduled a strike 
to begin on Labor Day unless their 
demands are met in full. 


Sistine Again 


Last year the Sistine Choir, sweet 
singers of the Sistine Chapel in the 
Vatican, turned their faces west 
from the Holy City, traversed the 
Ocean’s watery floor, came to sing 
their lauds and hallowed canticles in 
the U. S. The tour, as everyone 
knows, was financially a success, ar- 
tistically a triumph. This season the 
Sistine Choir will again visit the U. 
S. Among those who will be heard 
are: 

Luigi Golinelli, giant white-haired 
basso, whose locks are snowier than 
the fleeces of Sharon, whose voice 
could shake the walls of Gaza; Spar- 
taco Morgia, dramatic tenor, with bar- 
rel chest and amber voice—a man 
like a hogshead of honey; Attilio 
Boschi, young baritone, who, it is 
declared, is destined to be “the sec- 
ond Scandiani’; the Rev. Antonio 
Grimaldi, basso at the Sistine Chapel 
for 16 years, a famed authority on 
ecclesiastical music; Eugenio Andri- 
selli, adult male soprano and assist- 
ant organist at St. Peter’s. In all, 
there are twelve singers. Their pro- 
grams will include selections from 
the religious music of the sedate 
Palestrina, operatic numbers and 
folk-melodies of Southern Italy which, 
it is said, have never before been 
heard in the U. S. 


St. Louis & Atlanta 


St. Louis has recently become the 
scene of a successful musical experi- 
ment. In a cup-shaped auditorium seat- 
ing 10,000, opera, grand or comic, has 
been given nightly. The principal sing- 
ers and comedians are imported; the 
choruses are local talent—St. Louis 
boys and maidens, trained throughout 
the Winter months. Velvet Summer 
twilights in St. Louis thrill to the 
strains of Verdi, Mascagni, Gilbert and 
Sullivan; the moon, that vision of still 
music in the sky, looks down upon de- 
clamatory stars in tinsel and brocade. 


Atlanta sent a scout, one C. B. Bid- 
well, over to find how it was done. 
On the first evening of his visit, rain 
deluged the city at seven o’clock. At 
eight, he went to the auditorium, found 
5,000 people there, heard the light opera 
The Lilac Domino finely performed. 
The scout returned to Atlanta and re- 
ported to his chief, Asa G. Candler, 
Coca-Cola man. The latter was as- 
tounded by the revelations he received, 
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Now he has announced that in future 
Summers the citizens of Atlanta are 
to be an open-air auditorium, to hold 
mony as the inhabitants of St. Louis. 
A municipal opera is planned, with im- 
ported stars, local choruses; there is 
to be an open-air auditorium, to hold 
8,000. 


In Paris 


Deems Taylor, clever American 
music-maker, has written a score 
for the cinema (Time, Aug. 4). The in- 
novation has been duplicated in France; 
Darius Milhaud, one of the leaders of 
Paris’s younger set of tonal wits, has 
composed the musical accompaniment 
to the new picture L’/nhumaine, which 
features Mme. Georgette Leblanc. 

Darius has defended his new venture 
as follows: “The cinema interests the 
musician through its rhythmic life, full 
of an intensity and a complexity, which 
in the picture L’Inhumaine becomes 
mysterious at:d spiritual. The poetry 
of machines is effectively interpreted 
through fantasy and an absolutely new 
technique. Much research and work 
has made this film the achievement of 
a poet. It is an artistic effort which 
has, at last, been realized; and the 
cinema becomes, as Jean Cocteau says, 


yo 


‘the tenth muse’, 


Several streets in Paris have been 
renamed, two of them after composers. 
Rue Henri-Martin has become Rue 
Massenet; Rue St. Charles is now Rue 
Saint-Saéns. 


Music, Cigars, Woolworth 


A great “temple of art,” having been 
sold to a cigar store corporation, will 
eventually be turned into a five-and-ten- 
cent store. Aeolian Hall, Manhattan, 
bought two weeks ago by the Schulte 
Cigar Stores for $6,000,000 (Time, 
Aug. 11), has been leased to the Wool- 
worth Co. for a term of 63 years. Says 
the official announcement : 

“The ground floor (the present con- 
cert hall), which will be occupied by 
the Woolworth Co., will probably rep- 
resent the most important store in their 
large chain of approximately 1,350 five- 
and-ten-cent stores, including stores in 
England and Canada. The deal em- 
phasizes the tremendous growth of this 
company, which started about 40 years 
ago with one small store at Lancaster, 
pa 

The structure will probably be re- 
tained by the Aeolian Co. until May 1, 
1929, on which date cigarettes and 
cheap cutlery will oust Art from the 
premises. Meanwhile, five more sea- 
sons of concerts will be heard inside 
the 43rd Street entrance, and for five 
years talking machines, radio apparatus 
and electric pianos will be sold from 


the 42nd Street side. Then the five- 
and-ten will raise its scarlet standard, 
and the tobacco company will begin to 


profit on its $6,000,000 outlay. 


Woolworth will pay a rental of 
$400,000 a year for the first 21 years. 
A graduated rental scale has been ar- 
ranged for the second and last periods. 
These three periods have doubtless 
been fixed to correspond to Beethoven's 
famous “three periods,” out of respect 
for the composer’s shade, which uh- 
doubtedly haunts the hall. The rent for 
the entire 63 years will amount to the 
neat little sum of $27,500,000. In ad- 
dition, the tenant has agreed to pay 
taxes, insurance and running expenses. 


“Mash Mash Mash” 


An earthenware tablet, long buried 
in the Middle Eastern section of the 
State Museum, has been 
found to contain the musical notation 
for a religious hymn. This notation 
has been deciphered by Dr. Kurt 
Sachs, Curator of the Collection of 
Instruments at the Berlin High 
School for Music. The tablet comes 
from ancient Assur, capital of Assyria, 


Prussian 


and was inscribed in cuneiform char- 
acters about the year 800 B. C. It 
The first is 
the mysterious music; the second, in 


contains three columns: 


archaic Sumerian, an account of the 
creation of Man from the blood of 
the gods; the third, a translation of 
this into Assyrian. 

Prof. Sachs first figured out what 
the ancient notes were called. Here 
are the first four lines he deciphered: 
ME ME KUR KUR 
AAAAA 
KU. KU LU LU 
MASH MASH MASH MASH 

Finally, he discovered the modern 
musical equivalent of each of these 
He concluded that the As- 
syrians, like the Chinese, had a scale 
consisting of five different notes, giv- 
the same effect. as that 
which is produced when one plays on 
only the black keys of a piano. The 
tune of this particular hymn turned 
out to be rather “Chinese” in char- 


syllables. 


ing much 


acter, monotonous and plaintive. It 
was played on a harp which had 21 
strings and was probably very pop- 
ular with the old priests and cut- 
throats of Assyria. 


CINEMA 








The New Pictures 


Empty Hands. Readers of the 
novel by Arthur Stringer, from which 
this film was fashioned, hold that its 
chief interest lies in the development 
of the devices by which the man and 
the woman existed and finally made 
themselves comfortable in a hidden 
wilderness. When they arrived, via 
a gorge of rapids, the woman had no 
standard equipment at all (her bath- 
ing suit had been torn off by the tor- 
rent’s claws) and the man had only 
a coat, trousers, undershirt and a 
hunting knife. Before the rescue, a 
good many weeks later, they were 
living in a log bungalow with a full 
line of cooking utensils, clothes and 
toilet articles. Manufacture of these 
things did not interest the producers 
(quite properly). They were forced 
for reasons of dramatic necessity to 
stress the wickedness of the young 
lady (Norma Shearer) before she 
reached the purifying atmosphere of 
loneliness. Indeed, if her mother’s 
ghost had not walked at just the right 
moment, she might have run off with 
a married man. Instead, her father 
whisked her away to the open spaces, 
where a heartily disapproving young 
engineer (Jack Holt) went to her 
rescue down the rapids. The open- 
ing phases of the film are struck off 
with the old rubber stamp. There 
was even the midnight bathing-party, 
at which everyone got drunk and 
hurled the fat guest into the pool for 
comedy. But comedy ceased when 
the man and the woman were hurled 
into the canyon rapids. From: that 
point forth, the adventure gained_in 
entertainment values. 


Fools in the Dark. Every now and 
then some producer reaches the ab- 
solute end of his dramatic rope and 
decides to make a melodrama on the 
theory that old things are best. Ac- 
cordingly, he stirs up daggers, skele- 
tons, an avalanche, death traps, mys- 
tery yachts, a Hindu villain, an air- 
plane rescue. In the present instance, 
a death ray was included to give that 
natty modern touch. No matter how 
often you have been to the cinemas, 
the incoherent multitude of these 
manufactured thrills sure 
purpose. There is an inevitable, if 
factitious, reaction. Matt Moore and 
Patsy Ruth Miller assist materially 
in making the discerning spectators 
feel like fools in the dark for enjoy- 
ing such arrant debris. 


serves a 
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B O O K S when he asked the question that, on 

eens ~ my soul, I was half inclined to believe 

; him. I tell you in that darkening for- 
Africrescendo* examined them both closely. There | est with the rustling of the tropical 


Mr. Powys as a Mumbo- 
Jumbo-Brummel 


This book takes no text; it employs 
no plot to give it body, no characters 
to give it blood and spirit. Its subject 
is the continent of Africa; and its 
strangeness proves once more the truth 
of an ancient apothegm concerning 
truth and fiction. Written in the man- 
ner of a novel and cast in the pattern 
of a travelogue, it belongs to that ob- 
scure hinterland of literature that W. 
H. Hudson visited in Green Mansions 
and Defoe, to a certain extent, in Rob- 
inson Crusoe. 


Africa is a harsh nursery for recep- 
tive natures. The author had to rec- 
encile his to the task of keeping in or- 
der some sheep and some natives—a 
task which included counting, shear- 
ing, ear-marking, castrating the for- 
mer; humoring, doctoring, whipping, 
burying the latter. This was itself tax- 
ing for a young and literary English- 
man—a Beau Brummel in khaki pants 
and red shirt, exiled from home because 
of ill-health, There were compensat- 
ing novelties. For instance, on the 
night of his arrival he lay shivering 
through the white hours in a disused 
woodshed while a lion drank from a 
reservoir outside his door; later, he put 
down a native riot, shot a hippopota- 
mus, trapped a lion, was hoodooed by a 
witch-doctor, barely escaped being 
trampled by a herd of wild elephants. 

At another time Mr. Powys had ac- 
cused an African “Man of God” of 
stealing goats and had been heartily 
cursed in return. That night, as he lay 
in the dark, he heard a ghastly laugh, 
he writes, “long and loud, whining and 
wailing up from the forest, up from 
the gully,-so I judged. I tried to re- 
assure myself. Surely it was the howl 
of a hyena feasting on the remains of 
the dead buck? But even as my mind 
was suggesting this, my subconscious 
self knew that it lied. That criminal 
human outcry, it could issue from no 
animal throat. Somewhere out 
where the hispid branches swayed, I 
know there was a man with white 
canine teeth giving vent to BLACK 
LAUGHTER! , A long time 
passed . . . then gradually I began to 
realize that the room had become filled 
with an extraordinary odor, an odor of 
putrifying blood and rotting flesh, the 
odor and breath of a hyena.” When 
day comes he looks out and_ sees 
“stamped in the dust of the threshold, 
two indents—one the footprint of a 
man; and the other the padded dog’s 
spoor of an erect hyena. I knelt and 


~ *Brack LaucHTer—Llewelyn Powys—Har- 
court, Brace ($2.50). 





was no mistake about it. One foot was 
a foot with toes; the other a foot with 
claws!” 

Such experiences as this have a novel 
ring, but they are not totally unfa- 





AvuTHoR Powys 
Now he lives in New York 


miliar; others have undergone them, 
written about them, cinematized them. 
The difference between these people 
and Mr. Powys lies in the fact that 
the latter is an artist. His book is in- 
formed with the spirit of Africa as 
with a sensible presence, is haunted 
with the shadow of that jungle in 
whose twilight incredible beasts wage 
their truceless wars and come down by 
night to drink from the river-pools un- 
der the swinging constellations of the 
Cross—constellations that see, here and 
there, man’s fugitive campfires, how 
dwarfed in that illimitable waste! 
Reading, one can almost detect an odor, 
acrid, animal, exciting—the smell of 
Africa. 


The Significance. It is in this 
quality of primitive reality that the 
book is original and profound. Ques- 
tions are always being subtly provoked 
that are easy enough to answer at a 
dinner table within hearing of a hotel 
orchestra—not so easy when one can 
catch far off, as it were, the challenge 
of the ageless cataracts of life and 
death thundering forever in the dark 
places of the world. In one passage, 
Mr. Powys recounts talking with a 
Kikuyu who asked him solemnly if he 
were aware that elephants had once 
been men: “He looked so serious 


leaves about me and the indefinable stir 
of the oncoming night audible every- 
where, it seemed more than possible 
that I was about to hear the authentic 
story of the origin of man.” This may 
serve to illustrate, in a small measure, 
the eerie quality of a book that bids 
fair to do what W. H. Hudson’s work 
has done for South America—include 
another Continent in the Empire of 
English Letters. 

The Author. In 1914, Llewelyn 
Powys went to Africa, where his 
brother had a farm, to avoid dying of 
consumption in England. He returned 
in 1920, published Ebony and Ivory, 
which won him instant recognition. 
Now he lives in New York. 


Africalamity* 


Brave, bcyish Janet Rawley and 


her brutishly neurasthenic spouse, 
Jack, are about to plunge into 
African shrubbery on a safari for 


game and gold. Capt. James Antrim, 
of the King’s African Rifles, splendid 
fellow that he is, cannot bear to see 
such ill-mated tenderfeet wandering 
loose among the lions, thirst and lone- 
liness. He turns in his steamer ticket 
from Mombasa to England, takes com- 
mand for and of the Rawleys, gets the 
safari past the usual vile German agent 
and as far as a highland camp, three 
weeks from nowhere. Here fever, 
whiskey, manslaughter, flies and love 
descend upon them. Rawley indulges 
in the first three and then loses his 
unpleasant self in the ample country- 
side. Janet and Antrim stagger home, 
black-lipped and full of British guilt. 
After the decent British interval, they 
marry. A ghostly negroid smell haunts 
them nightly, requiring Antrim’s re- 
turn to Africa to lay the ghost ot 
Dingaan, a black he sent to find the 
strayed Rawley. Two skeletons come 
to light in an abandoned game-pit, 
clearing Dingaan of a murder he might 
pardonably have committeed. 


Mr. Young’s African smells, sights 
and sounds are indubitable. He can oc- 
casionally strike off action, too. His 
motivation, however, is vague, unac- 
countable, spasmodic. His emotions 
plod in circles. His temper the gen- 
erous will call wholesome and dignified, 
others cold and muttonish. 


*Woopsmoke—Francis Brett Young—Dut- 


ton ($2.00). 
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Grindell-Mathews 


What Use to Write Books, 
Poems? 


Zona Gale, novelist, poet, play- 
wright, always comes to my mind when 
a discussion of pacificism arises, be- 
cause the accomplishntent of World 
Peace with her is so impassioned a 
crusade. She is the sort of person 
who does not eat meat or wear furs 
because she believes it is wrong to 
kill animals for the luxury of mankind. 
I should like to have her meet Prof. 
Grindell-Matthews, famed inventor of 
the death-ray (Time, Apr. 21, ScrENCE) 
as I met him the other morning, and 
to see the motion picture of his experi- 
ments. What would she have to say 
to him, I wonder; for he is a quiet, 
shy, slight Englishman, just as shy and 
as quiet as is she, and he claims to be 
a devout advocate of World Peace, ad- 
vocating fighting war with its own in- 
struments. Yet when I had seen two 
reels of his dreams, there seemed noth- 
ing to say. He went out of the room, 
and none of the newspaper people who 
had chanced to see the picture spoke to 
him. There was absolutely nothing to 
say. 

A beam of light shoots from a pro- 
jector. It seeks out a mouse in its 
cage. The mouse blinks, surprised, in- 
to the glow. A switch is turned. Ter- 
rible energy flies along the beam. The 
mouse jumps into the air, quivers, is 
dead. So, in the future, Prof. Grindell- 
film such prophetic visions—the death 
ray will sweep whole armies into ob- 
livion, whole cities into bleak, smolder- 
ing ruins, explode bombs in mid-air, 
blow up ammunition dumps from great 
distances; in a word, make existence 
for those who do not possess its mys- 
terious secret impossible, and, so he 
says, end war. 

This is a dream worthy of H. G. 
Wells; but too long thinking about it 
will send anyone of imagination into a 
mood of depression. What use is it 
writing books, or poems, or discussing 
them, when radios bring the human 
voice and human events themselves into 
the back parlor of the remote farm- 
house, when the motion picture offers 
more of a thrill to the simple mind 
than any written romance ever could? 
What time will anyone have for read- 
ing? 

Ah, well, what I saw the other morn- 
ing was, after all, only a shy little Eng- 
lishman trying to put across an inven- 
tion, just as scared, doubtless, as the 
youngest ingénue trying out her first 
speaking line on Broadway. The hu- 
man comedy is just as amusing, just as 
pathetic, just as worth playing and 
writing as ever; and Death, whether by 
death-ray or automobile accident, just 
as cruel, kind and inevitable as ever— 
just as inevitable as bad novels and 
good novels coming in a steady stream 
across my desk. \ Ae A 


THE THEATRE 








New Plays 


Dancing Mothers.—The first play 
of the season will irritate a lot of peo- 
ple considerably owing to its insistent 
cheapness and will impress them none 
the less by its aggressive drama and ab- 
normal ending. 

For two acts, the people act just about 
as all people act in the first two acts of 
a flapper comedy. The daughter of the 





Heten Hayes 
Her moral passages were clogged 


house enters carrying a high alcoholic 
content acquired at a Manhattan bach- 
elor’s apartment. The father of the 
house philanders with females of whom 
his wife, up to the time her good friend 
Mrs. Mazareen tells her about it for 
her own good, knows little. Thereupon 
the wife lights a cigarette and starts 
out to plug the domestic puncture by 
proving that she can be the gayest of 
the household. 


In the process, she unfortunately falls 
in love with the svelt bachelor who has 
been clogging her daughter’s moral 
passages with cocktails. The bachelor 
is further complicated by a somewhat 
inexpensive lady, who is also tangled 
into the husband’s past. The whole 
combination assembles and there follow 
two acts. 

Helen Hayes is, curiously enough, the 
featured player, although the play ob- 
viously belongs to the mother part. 
Mary Young accounted for the latter 
with flashes of distinction. To the cast 
and the twisted ending (the dancing 
mother marries the bachelor), the play 
owes its claims to serious attention. 

The New York Telegram and Eve- 
ning Mail—“It trips the light satiric— 
and slows down to a grand march away 
from Home, Sweet Home.” 

The Sun—“One of those recurrent 


comedies written in a state of consider- 
able agitation over the way folks are 
carrying on these days.” 

Easy Street.—This particular wife 
started dying at an early age because, 
after she told her grandfather that she 
had sat on his silk hat, he spanked her. 
One thing led to another and by the 
second year of her married life she was 
telling her husband she had been home 
all day when she really had been to 
Manhattan and that hats cost eight dol- 
lars when they really cost twenty. The 
husband was stupid but he finally caught 
up with the parade of prevarications. 
Thereupon he produced a pistol and 
waved it around for the better part of 
an act until he had separately threatened 
everyone in the cast and all but the up- 
Ralph Kel- 
lard, as the husband, brought to this 


per boxes in the audience. 


part as full an assortment of plain and 
fancy sound and fury as it is the mis- 
fortune of most witnesses to rec* iu. 
Finally he did not shoot any one‘at all 
and took the wife back to f'ieir little 
paradise-on-the-installment-pian, because 
She 
And had she been 


he could not order ice and milk. 
was a good woman. 
as sensible as she was good she would 
have fanned him with a short, blunt in- 
strument and gone off to live with the 
other man. 

The New York Herald-Tribune— 
“Abounding in banalities and bromides.” 

The Sun—“‘One of forlorn, 
home-made pieces which the powers be- 
hind the American theatre feel it best 
we should see and dispose of early in 


those 


every season.” 

Marjorie—When Andrew Tombes 
comes to town in a new musical show, 
it is an occasion for bonfires and public 
dancing in the streets. Suspicion has 
been growing of late that he is one of 
the Big Ten comedians. 
Mr. Tombes is not endowed with any 
his 
cinema burlesque in the “Follies,” but 


In Marjorie, 


such happy material as famous 
there is much, none the less, to be 
thankful for. 

of a famed actor and rewrites a “sap’s” 
The 
sap and the sister were played by Skeet 
Gallagher and Elizabeth Hines, respect- 
Mr. Gallagher (no, it’s a differ- 
ent one) plays a smooth blond part 
with a certain amount of contributory 
Miss Hines is as gracefully 


He plays the press agent 


play because he loves the sister. 


ively. 


laughter. 
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attractive as ever, though it was re- 
marked in the audience that she had lost 
control entirely of her left shoulder. 
Then there was Roy Royston playing 
the famed actor with a distinct Cockney 
accent. And an amusing little tough 
child by Ethel Shutta. Probably not 
very much will be written about the 
music a hundred years from now, yet it 
sufficed for all those lacking too precise 
a memory. Laughs were distributed in 
favorable quantities and the dancers 
agitated happily. Casting up accounts, 
the visitor will find that he has received 
well above normal value for his admis- 
sion ticket. 

The New York American—“It has 
little originality or novelty, but it does 
all the old things well.” 


No Other Girl is a perfectly harm- 
less injection of the usual musical com- 
edy ingredients made interesting by the 
presence of Helen Ford and Eddie Buz- 
zell. Playing the “weakest feature of 
the weaker sex in Quakertown,” the 
latter hits upon a great advertising 
scheme, takes it to New York, finally 
acquires dollars to the general extent of 
a million. Meanwhile, she has been 
waiting for him. This seemed a serious 
error ‘n construction on the part of the 
authors, since any libretto which elim- 
inates Helen Ford from an entire second 
act can hardly be called flawless. There 
were one or two able melodies in the 
proceedings and many players of mod- 
erate reputation and ability. John 
Meehan, who long stood at the right 
hand of George M. Cohan, staged the 
piece and inserted welcome wedges of 
Cohan dancing. By and large, the en- 
tertainment is only mildly invigorating. 

The New York Herald-Tribune— 
“All the ingredients which one has come 
to expect in polite musical comedy.” 


The New York Times—“Plenteously 
comic.” 


Dr. David’s Dad.—Somehow the re- 
port got around that this play was the 
Abie’s Irish Rose of Germany and peo- 
ple assembled to malign the effort men- 
tally and laugh themselves sick on the 
side. Unhappily, the things that aroused 
hilarity in Germany did not sound so 
funny in the U. S. The translation 
sounded like a literal rendering of Ger- 
man grammar exercises by one of the 
least intelligent members of the class. 
The plot bestirs itself about a haughty 
family who think their daughter could 
have done a lot better than marry that 
young doctor. The young doctor’s old 
father takes the second act pretty much 
into his own hands and creates a lot 
of disturbance by meretricious adver- 
tising in the papers, fake patients, and 
what not. Egon Brecher, the German 
who did the title role, was rumored to 
be considerable of a comedian. After 
the performance critics stated that the 
rumor was unfounded. The play sur- 
vived four nights. 


TIME 


Definitely Hungarian 


The Dominant Note in the 
Coming Theatrical 
Rhapsody 


Not so very long ago Hungary was, 
to the happy masses, simply a place 
where wars started. Even such tiny 
fragments of the masses as detached 
themselves temporarily for cultural ad- 
venturing in Europe seldom penetrated 
the interior as far as Budapest. With 
London they were theatrically ac- 
quainted, with Paris, with Berlin, and 
even to a slight extent with Vienna 
and Moscow. The barrier of distance 
plus the barrier of language, almost 
insuperable except to the penetrating 
student, blocked cultural roads to 
Budapest. Then some wandering pros- 
pector struck dramatic gold, Liliom 
was produced, and Hungary became the 
cynosure of caravans of U. S, theatre 
men hurrying across the wastes of 
Central Europe in covered wagon-lits. 

Show-cases of the opening season 
will contain a formidable array of 
nuggets found in the Hungarian fields. 


Molnar dominates the list. There is 
currently a good deal of controversy 
over his first name. He is expected in 
Manhattan this season and presumably 
the Local of the Back Slappers’ Union 
is determined that he shall feel at 
home. Dissension has arisen in their 
ranks as to what to call him. Orig- 
inally, he was. discovered as Franz; 
later it became Ferenc, and there is a 
distinct movement afoot at present to 
simplify it to just plain Francis. But 
that is one of those problems that must 
simply be left to work themselves out 
in their own way. At any rate he will 
follow his great successes Liliom, Fash- 
ions for Men and The Swan with The 
Red Mill, in which Belasco will star 
Lenore Ulric. The Theatre Guild will 
blend the brilliant abilities of Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontaine into a pro- 
duction of The Guardsman, Gilbert 
Miller has acquired The Roman Feast 
and there is talk of reviving The 
Phantom Rival. Explorers abroad re- 
port that Molnar’s latest is The Glass 
Shoe, to be produced presently in 
Budapest. 

Ernst Vajda will arive to see four 
of his plays presented, counting Fata 
Morgana which the Theatre Guild now 
has at the Garrick. Ina Claire and 


Bruce McRae are rehearsing Grounds | 


for Divorce; Belasco has Harem, de- 
scribed as a recklessly risqué farce; 
and Gilbert Miller a piece termed at 
present The High C. 

Lajos Biro. has contributed two 
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diversions popular in Europe: The 
Highwayman and The Yellow Lily. 
Antonia, a recent play by Melchior 
Lengyel, is charted for production by 
the Frohmans. The Tragedy of Man, 
a noted Continental classic, is also con- 
fidently expected. 


Among the younger Hungarian 
dramatists whose wares will come to 
Broadway are Ladislaus Fazekas with 
Four Gentlemen in Dress Suits; Attila 
Orbok with The Comet; Ladislaus 
Fodor, whose Marguerite of Navarre 
will be called Successful Despite Him- 
self; and Nicholas Vitez in whose 
Where Is the Drama? Leo Ditrichstein 
will star. 

Inspection of this list enlightens us 
as to what extent Budapest has stolen 
the spotlight from London and Vienna. 


The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


Drama 


Copra—A very fine young man, like 
Adam, is vigorously deceived by a 
distant daughter of Eve. No child’s 
play. 

THE WonpberFuL Visit—H. G. Wells 
and St. John Ervine wistfully intent on 
indicating that fallen Angels hit the 
Earth with a dull thud. 


Comedy 


EXPRESSING WiLlie—A comedy deft- 
ly designed to illustrate the incom- 
patibility of “temperament” and_busi- 
ness life. 

BreccAR oN Horsesack — Roland 
Young divulged with searching satire 
the futility of the Bigger Business cou- 
plex. 

Fata Morcana—Hungarian comedy 
in which the country bumpkin bumps 
abruptly into one night of love. 


THe SHow-Orr—He talks, and talks 
and has only begun talking; no one 
wants to listen but himself. 

FASHION, oR LIFE IN NEw York— 
The Provincetown Players have rolled 
the Theatre back 80 years to present in 
serious and, therefore, burlesque re- 
vival a tale of evil Counts, innocent 
maids, forging financiers. 

SWEENEY Topp—He slices up his 
enemies for the filling of meat pies. Of 
old, audiences shuddered; currently, 
they are laughing. 


Musical 


Epicures. are selecting the following 
dishes from the musical comedy menu: 
Kid Boots, George White’s Scandals, 
Charlot’s Revue, Innocent Eyes, I'll Say 
She Is, Keep Kool. 


Sh tes OO 
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13c Worth 


A project is well under way for 
building a great new marble bridge 
across the Potomac at Washington. The 
plans are made, the project has been 
authorized by Congress. It remains for 
Congress to appropriate the $15,000,000 
necessary for its construction. 

The proposed bridge would cross the 
Potomac from the west end of the Mall 
near the Lincoln Memoriai, via Colum- 
bia Island, to Arlington. Several kinds 
of sentimental attachments are in the 
project. It would reunite the North 
and South. It would connect the Lin- 
coln Monument with the home of Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee on the Virginia 
shore. It would furnish a direct route 
from the Capitol to the National Ceme- 
tery at Arlington. It would extend the 
city’s Mall across the Potomac to the 
grave of Major Pierre Charles L’En- 
fant, the Frenchman who designed the 
Capital city. 

The project is not new; Andrew 
Jackson, Daniel Webster,* President 
McKinley favored it. And whoever is 
President in 1929 or 1930 may have 
the opportunity of seeing it opened. 


The bridge, a concrete structure com- 
pletely covered with white marble, is 
to be more than a mile in length. At 
its entrance, Columbia Island, and at the 
Arlington shore are to be great plazas. 
At each end will be two monuments, 
each 40 feet high. On Columbia Island 
will be two columns, each 166 feet high, 
one representing the South, the other 
the North, on each a statue of Victory. 
Eagles will decorate the piers. Forty 
statues will rise along the balustrade 








*Said Webster on July 4, 1851: “Before 
us is the broad and beautiful river, separat- 
ing two of the original Thirteen States, which 
a late President, a man of determined pur- 
pose and inflexible will but patriotic heart, 
desired to span with arches of ever-enduring 
granite, symbolical of the firmly established 
union of the North and the South. That 
President was General Jackson.” 
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He favored it 


at the bridge head. All this is to be 
secured at a cost of about 13 cents 
apiece to each inhabitant of the United 
States. 


EDUCATION 











“Frothy Utterances” 


On and on and on went the Will- 
iamstown Institute of International 
Politics (Time, July 28 et seq.) 


@ To start the third week, the Ex- 
perts’ Plan for Germany’s restoration 
was lugged into Chapin Hall. The 
members hunched forward in their 
seats to hear what Dr. Moritz J. 
Bonn, financial oracle to many a Ber- 
lin ministry, would say. 


Dr. Bonn approved, with minor 
reservations; said the Plan had re- 
moved one or two of the larger flies 
from the Versailles Treaty ointment. 
Sir James Arthur Salter, chief of the 
League’s financial section, in his turn 
likened the Experts’ job of work to 
the bridging of many gulfs. John 
H. Fahey, a major fixture in the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, skimmed over 
the high points of a world trade re- 
vival that he and other business men 
had envisioned springing all golden 
from the Experts’ foreheads. 


@ Dr. Harry A. Garfield, host of all 
present, introduced Yusuke Tsurumi, 
young Japanese Liberal: “There is 
every reason to evidence to every 
Japanese within our portals that the 











Congress of the United States some- 
times makes mistakes.” 

Said Yusuke, every inch the diplo- 
mat: “The recent Immigration Bill 

has had and will continue to 

have ‘grave consequences.’ ... To 
grow angry about it is like growing 
angry at storms and earthquakes. .. . 
America and Japan, on the opposite 
shores of a vast ocean, stand now 
upon the threshold of a new era—the 
Pacific era.” 
@ Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Pan-American- 
ist, suggested the League as a coun- 
terbalance, if not a substitute, for the 
Doctrine of James Monroe. 
@ General Henry T. Allen, famed 
Ruhr occupant for the U. S., fanned 
up some academic excitement by re- 
vealing that the Washington Confer- 
ence on Limitation of Armaments 
(1920) almost initiated an associa- 
tion of nations. General Allen was 
demonstrating that the World Court 
idea was “the legitimate child of a 
Republican father and a Democratic 
mother,” neither of whom should con- 
template infanticide. 


@ And so to Exhibit B of the week. 
Sir Arthur Salter’s round table had 
been pouring over the League of 
Nations for days. There had been 
dissension. Now the debate was 
brought out into Chapin Hall, where 
the Army and Business (pro) locked 
epithets with the Navy and miscella- 
neous interests (con). Rear Admiral 
John A. Rodgers, outspoken mariner, 
“shocked” a Britisher, was hissed by 
a woman. The tumult over, Sir 
Arthur obliged by answering League 
questions, dubbing the U. S. “Arca- 
dia,” to keep his remarks free from 
improprieties. 

@ Said the Boston Transcript, irrita- 
bly: “A marvelous testimony to 
American good nature and American 
patience is the Williamstown Insti- 
tute of Politics . . . frothy utterances 
... foreign meddling during a Presi- 
dential campaign.” 


A Profession 


Hear Superintendent W. F. Webster, 
of the Minneapolis Vocational High 
School : 

“The American women have de- 
cided for themselves that they want 
bobbed hair The new style. 
has created a new demand for a par- 
ticular kind of service. This demand 
is as real as is the demand for dress- 
makers or milliners. Thousands of 
young ladies are taking courses through- 
out the country to train themselves as 
beauty specialists, particularly in hair- 
dressing and manicuring. The en- 
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vironment is not of the best. It is a 
profession. There is no reason why 
the schools should not teach the pro- 
fession to these girls and young 
women. ... It is just as important as 
machine work and manual training.” 
Mr. Webster was urging the estab- 
lishment in his school of a ‘beauty 
specialists’ course. More than 50 would- 
be bobbers and manicurists having 
registered, there was every indication 
that the Board of Education would bear 


him out, even at an estimated ex- 
penditure of $10,000. The course’s 
chief opponent was A. P. Ortquist, 


President of the Board. Said he: “It 
is criminal to spend the taxpayers’ 
money to teach girls to bob hair and 
clean fingernails.” 

Said a minister: “It is the func- 
tion of the schools to train young folks 
to earn a livelihood.” 





_ RELIGION 


Benito a Christian? 


More than any other ruler of modern 
Italy, Benito Mussolini has been friendly 
to the Vatican. What is his religion? 

Benito’s father was a freethinker of 
the most virulent, nationalistic, anti- 
Papal sort. Benito was not baptized. 
His mother was devout. In his Diary 
of the War, Benito reminisces as fol- 
lows: 








“I went to mass. That Christmas is 
still vividly remembered. Very few 
did not go to the Christmas mass. My 
father and a few others. I re- 
member I followed my mother. In the 
church there were many lights and on 
the altar, in a little flowered crib, the 
Child born in the night. It was all 
picturesque and it satisfied my fancy. 
The odor of the incense alone disturbed 
me so that sometimes it gave me un- 
bearable discomfort. At last the notes 
of the organ closed the ceremony. The 
crowd swarmed out. Along the street 
was a Satisfied chatter. At midday there 
smoked on our table the traditional and 
excellent noodles of Romagna.” 

But Benito was still a young man 
when he went to atheistic Lausanne 
(Switzerland) and debated with a Pro- 
testant clergyman the proposition: “God 
does not exist—religion in science is an 
absurdity, in practice an immorality and 
in men a disease.” Benito upheld the 
affirmative before a huge Socialist au- 
dence. 

At middle age, Benito wrote a book: 
The Real John Huss. Huss was one of 
the first of the Reformation martyrs, 
and Benito praised him passionately. 
Benito was, at this point, a protestant 
but not a Protestant. 

Came the War. Benito caught fire 
of d’Annunzio, and in 1919 he said: “I 
yearn for a paganizing people, loving 











life, struggle, progress, not blindly be- 


lieving in revealed truths, nay despis- 
ing miraculous pharmacopoeia. It has 
no room in an intense movement of 
minds and activities for formulae, 
parties and men monopolizing divine 
‘specifics |’ ” 

Three years later, Benito was Dictator, 
As he shed Socialism, so he shed anti- 
clericalism. In Parliament he _ rose. 
Said he: 


“T affirm here that the Latin and im- 
perial tradition of Rome today are rep- 
resented by Catholicism. If, as Momm- 
sen said, 25 or 30 years ago, one cannot 
stay in Rome without a universal idea, 
I think, and affirm, that the only uni- 
versal idea which today exists in Rome 
is that which radiates from the Vatican. 
I am very uneasy when I see national 
churches being formed, because I 
know that there are millions of men 
who will no longer look to Italy and to 
For this reason, I offer this hy- 


If the Vatican were to def- 


Rome. 
pothesis : 
initely renounce its temporal dreams— 
and it already seems to have started on 
this path—profane, lay Italy should fur- 
Vatican 
facilities 


nish the with material aid; 


those 
churches, hospitals and so forth, which 


material for schools, 
a lay power has at its command. For 
the development of Catholicism in the 
world, the increased millions of men 
who throughout the world look to Rome 
should be a matter of profit and pride 
to us who are Italians.” 

Still irreligious, he became an ally of 
the world’s greatest religious organiza- 
Is this a first step towards a true 
of religious faith? 
Chiminelli, in The Christian Century, 
asks the question and leaves it unan- 


tion. 


profession Piero 


swered. 


Protestant Saints 


The suggestion that Protestants, after 
the manner of Roman Catholics, should 
get them a Calendar of Saints, whereby 
they may remember their great dead, 
has often been mooted. The suggestion 
was revived recently by one A. S. Col- 
lins in The New York Times. 

General discussion of hagiology has 
appeared of late in every section of the 
religious press. It is, of course, apropos 
of the announcement that 252 new saints 
may shortly be added to the Catholic 
calendar as a result of investigations 
into Roman Catholic martyrs during the 
English Reformation — investigations 


originally begun by Henry Cardinal 


Manning, ecclesiastical genius of the 
19th Century* (Time, July 21). 

It is contended by some that the ven- 
eration of saints is a noble and excellent 
means for bringing the Christian nearer 
to that communion of saints towards 
which Christendom presses. By others, 
beatification is denounced as a “survival 
of the pagan apotheosis of the departed” 
and as heretical, since there is only One 
who is holy, even God. Here tradition 
and ‘temperament divide. 

Remains, however, the practical con- 
sideration that a Protestant Church is 
always in danger of becoming like a 
at least, 


country without heroes, or, 


without local heroes such as may be 


found in Catholic parishes. 








LAW 


Japanese Commission 








There arrived in the U. S. a Jap- 
anese Commission, established to ex- 
amine the trial-by-jury system of the 
Occident. 
M. Minagawa, Attorney General of 


Among the members were 


Japan; M. Toyomizu, Justice of the 
Court of Appeals of Tokio, and M. 
Iwamura, Councilor and Secretary to 
the Minister of Justice. After leaving 
the U. S., the Commission will pro- 
ceed to Britain, Germany 
and Italy, to conduct further inves- 


France, 


tigations into the application of trial- 
by-jury in the courts of those coun- 
tries. 

In the land of the Empire of the 
East, the Judge is the all-powerful 
facter in the courts. He decides the 
guilt of a prisoner and sentences him 
according to the law, no matter if 
that sentence be one of death. 

Speaking of the trial-by-jury sys- 
tem!, M. Minagawa said: “Our first 
impression of the system is that cases 
cannot be tried as quickly before a 
jury as when a judge is the only 
one before whom the facts are placed. 
Then, too, the emotional appeal of 
the case is emphasized much more 
than we are accustomed to seeing. 
through _ several 


ever, 
Howev we sat 


*“Manning was now an old man. ... The 
spare and stately form, the head, massive, 
emaciated, terrible, with the great nose, the 
glittering eyes, and the mouth drawn back 
and compressed into the grim rigidities of 
age, self-mortification, authority. , . .’— 
Lytton STRACHEY. 
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cases in San Francisco, and in each 
instance we agreed among ourselves 
that the juries’ verdicts were the 
same as ours would have been, if 
any one of us were acting as judge.” 


New Books 


THE DRAMA OF THE Law,* by Judge 
Edward Abbott Parry. This is a study 
of the human instinct which fascinates 
the public with news of sensational 
crimes. 

WHEN THE Court TAKES A RECEss,f 
by William McAdoo, Chief City Magis- 
trate of New York. This is a series of 
essays reprinted from the New York 
Evening Post. 

Both books are written primarily for 
the laymen. 





MEDICINE 





Uncommon Sense 


“For whooping cough, pass the 
child nine times over and under a 
donkey from left to right.” That is 
a prescription of the 17th Century. 
For the same complaint, 100 years 
ago, a doctor would have shaken his 
head, stroked his beaver, written 
Pil. Quin. Sulph. on a brown pad, and 
the mother would have thought she 
had a cure-all. Today medicos do not 
always find it necessary to fortress 
their ignorance with esoteric meta- 
phors; many can talk, some can even 
write, of their calling refreshingly, 
candidly, in simple words. An exam- 
ple is Dr. S. M. Rinehart, who has 
written The Commonsense of Health.** 

He writes about all the familiar 
plagues and problems of the body— 
from catching cold to cancer; nor is 
there any trace of sickroom smirk 
nor of professional strut in the way 
he does it. His style, in fact, is col- 
ored with a richness of literary allu- 
sion. For instance: “Do you remem- 
ber Joe, the fat whom Mr. 


Wardle 
Damn that boy, he’s asleep again’? 


boy at 
was always shouting ‘Joe! 


Joe had an overpowering predilection 
for meat pies and mutton and roast 
beef. 


*Tue DraMA OF THE LAaw—Edward Ab- 
bott Parry—Scribner ($5.00). 

+Wuen tHE Court Takes A ReEcEss— 
William McAdoo—Dutton ($2.00). 

**THe COMMONSENSE OF HeaLttH—Dr. S. 
M. Rinehart—Doran. 


He is a humorous character, in 


fiction. In real life, he would be 
Tragedy personified, ‘because Joe was 
the victim of chronic poisoning.” 
Later he paraphrases a celebrated 
classic to illustrate the sequence of 
disease transmission: 
“This is the germ of the bubonic 


plague. 





Dr. RINEHART 
“Do you remember Joe, the fat boy?” 


“This is the rat that had the germ 
of the bubonic plague. 
“This is the flea that bit the rat 


that had the germ of the bubonic 
plague. 

“This is the man who got the flea 
that bit the rat that had the germ of 
the bubonic plague.” 

In discussing that familiar patient, 
the t.b.m., Dr. Rinehart takes occa- 
sion to define a medical term: “One 
day, after a good dinner followed by 
one or two of his favorite cigars, he 
is seized with a pain. And such a 
pain. It is a stabbing through the 
chest as by a sword-thrust. 
down his left arm and at the same 
time there is a tightness round the 
chest walls like the constriction of an 
He would scream if he 
coula, but he cannot. Will he live to 
draw another full breath? Cold sweat 
is on his forehead; every muscle of 
his body tense; his face pallid; his 
pulse racing at an incredible speed. 


It runs 


iron band. 


That is angina pectoris.” 


Dr. Rinehart, now known to the 
medical world as a specialist in tu- 
bercular trowble, took his degree at 
the Allgemeine Krankenhaus, Vienna. 
He began his medical practice in 
Pittsburgh, where, in 1896, he mar- 


ried a trained nurse, Mary Roberts.* 
During the War, he was in charge of 
the tuberculosis work at Camp Sher- 
man, and afterwards of all the U. S. 
Army tuberculosis hospitals. This is 
his first book, but he once helped to 
write a play, The Avenger, which was 


published in 1908. 


School Statistics 


Last week the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association made public 
the present status of medical educa- 
the U. S. The 
medical students has been reduced from 
28,142 in 1904 to 12,930 in 1919, al- 
though the number in better-equipped 
colleges was increased from 4% to 88%. 
Since 1919, better-trained students have 


tion in number of 


been increasing at the rate of 
than 1,000 each year, the total enrol- 
ment for 1924 being 17,728, of whom 
95% are in Class A medical schools. 


more 


Since 1919, with the exception of the 
War class which graduated in 1922, the 
number of physicians graduating each 
year has been rapidly increasing. This 
year there were 3,562 graduates, of 


whom 94% were from the _better- 
equipped colleges. 
During 1924, there are 954 women 


studying medicine, or 73 less than last 
year. The percentage of women to all 
In 1906 there 


were 162 medical colleges in the U. S., 


medical students is 5.4. 
of which 130 were non-sectarian, 19 
homeopathic, 8 eclectic, 3 physiomed- 
ical, 2 nondescript. The numbers have 
been gradually reduced so that in 1924 
there are 73 non-sectarian, 2 homeo- 
pathic, 1 eclectic, 3 nondescript. Of 
the nondescript colleges, two are in- 
timately connected with osteopathy, and 
one intimately associated with the no- 
torious diploma-mill ring which was the 
subject of recent exposure. 

medical 


The tuition charges for 


students vary greatly—l2 colleges 
charging $125 or less per year; 30 be- 
tween $125 and $225; 29 between $225 
and $325, and 8 above $325. 

Five hundred and 


scholarships for worthy students are 


thirty-four free 


medical schools, and a 
great many medical schools also have 
loan funds for the use of worthy stud- 
ents who have not sufficient money to 
complete the course. 


available in 





*Now a novelist. 








Ben Boswell scans the summer 


The advertising pages of TIME are frequently used by Brentano’s, 
Boni and Liveright, Doubleday Page, Harcourt Brace, Harpers, 
Houghton Mifflin, Knopf, Little Brown, Macmillan, Oxford Univer- 
sity, Putnam, Scribners, to bring their new books to the attention of 
the readers of TIME. These publishers sent us, last week, notices of 


books on their late summer lists. 
to the readers of TIME these notices. 


We take pleasure in passing on 
Orders for any of these books 


may be sent to Ben Boswell, TIME, 236 E. 39th St., New York City. 


He. will give them prompt attention. 


once, post free. 


Brentano’s 


SAINT JOAN 
George Bernard Shaw 


Shaw’s new play, with its lengthy and provo- 
cative preface, is one of the important liter- 
ary works of the season. $2.25 


UNDREAM’D OF 
SHORES 
Frank Harris 


UNDREAM’D OF SHORES is a collection 
of representative stories that rank with the 
best of Harris’ work. This book will form 
a welcome addition to the libraries of those 
lovers of good fiction who wish further to 
acquz aint themselves with the short story in 
its highest form. $2.00 


WRITTEN IN FRIEND- 
SHIP 
Gerald Cumberland 


A new volume of literary reminiscences by 
the author of SET DOWN IN MALICE. 
Mr. Cumberland wields one of the sharpest 
pens in contemporary English letters. 62.50 


PRANCING NIGGER 
Ronald Firbank 


With an introduction by Carl Van Vechten. 
Written for the amusement of discriminating 
readers. $2.00 


Boni & Liveright 


PROUD FLESH 


Lawrence Rising 


A glamorous romance with a golden Califor- 
nia as background. The love life of a woman 
whose beauty is as “enticing as a Spanish 
dance.” $2.00 


THE SINGING SEASON 
Isabel Paterson 


The dark magnificence of old Spain, the clash 
of Knights for kingly favor, the dreams of 
passionate men for power and fame heighten 
this romance of two lovers, Isabella and 
Roderigo. $2.00 


MARRIAGE FOR TWO 
Gladys Knight 


A gay and vivacious tale for all who believe 

love is still the best reason for getting mar- 

ried. $1.75 
20 


HOW IS YOUR HEART 


S. Calvin Smith, M.D. 


Here is exact medical knowledge presented 
with a tonic and companionable informality 
that make the pages fly while valuable infor- 
mation sticks in the mind. $1 


Doubleday, Page 
SO BIG 
Edna Ferber 


The story of Selina Peake and her life 
among the Dutch farmers of the Middle 
West and of her son “So Big,’’ who becomes 
a popular member of Chicago’s North Shore 
Set. $2.00 


THE OLD SOAK’S 
HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD 


Don Marquis 


In his inimitable style the Old Soak tells us 
what the motivating causes rez ally were be- 
hind most of the great events in history. 


$1.75 


RACE 
William McFee 


The author of “Casuals of the Sea” takes 
shore leave to analyze the peoples of the 
world’s ports in a novel of manners with a 
London suburb for its setting. $2.00 


VIKINGS OF THE ICE 
George Allan England 


The story of the greatest hunt in the world 
as far as the number of mammals killed is 
concerned. Hitherto practically unknown— 
almost mythological—the hunt is here de- 
scribed in interesting narrative form. 
$4.00 


Houghton, Mifflin 
THE LITTLE FRENCH 
GIRL 


Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


The author of Tante and Adrienne Toner 
tells a story which presents highly colorful 
pictures of life in semi-Bohemian France in 
vivid contrast with the staid habits of life 
in rural England. $2.00 


Books will be forwarded at 


THE THREE HOSTAGES 


John Buchan 


For lovers of stories of mystery and adven- 
ture who, at the same time, are not content 
without good writing and human characters. 

$2.00 


THE THREE OF CLUBS 
Valentine Williams 


A swift and thrilling story of mystery and 
love, combined with a brilliant background of 
European diplomacy and international in- 
trigue. $2.00 


MODERN FRENCH 
MUSIC 
Edward Burlingame Hill 


Traces the development of French music 
from Chabrier and F aure to Erik Satie and 
“the Group of Six.’ $4.00 


THE ART OF PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


Albert J. Beveridge 


A concise and practical volume which sets 
forth the principles of public speaking and 
discusses in detail the rules to be observed. 

$1.00 





Harcourt, Brace 


A PASSAGE TO INDIA 
E. M. Forster 


Two English women go out to India, one 
affianced to a young English official already 
there. The story tells what happened when 
these women attempted to disregard the divid- 
ing line between the native and official states 
of mind. 


PLUMES 


Laurence Stallings 


The Literary Editor of The New York World 
portrays the intimate personal life of a 
returned soldier and his wife, their inevitable 
sacrifice on the altar of Patriotism and what 
it all comes to. The scene is Washington 
through the time of Wilson’s broken idealism 
and Harding’s good fellowship. $2.00 


THE HOME MAKER 
Dorothy Canfield 


In which the heroine comes out of the kitchen 
and fulfills her destiny in a department 
store. $2.00 


PAPINI 
The Life of Christ 


An important book which is still being dis- 
cussed, $3.50 
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lists of leading Publishers 


Harpers 


THE GOLDEN LADDER 
Rupert Hughes 


The story of Betty Jumel, America’s most 
famous adventuress. A book which has been 
widely acclaimed by both public and critics 
and is now setting a new fashion in his- 
torical novels. 


TALK 
Emantie N. Sachs 


The story of a woman who listened to “talk” 
—who “‘tound hell in house work and heaven 
in a store’—who was caught between the 
millstones of two generations. $2.00 


THE BLACK GOLCONDA 


Isaac F. Marcosson 


The history of oil in the great American, Eu- 
ropean and Eastern fields; the details of the 
present titanic struggle for control, and the 
menace of petroleum as an international irri- 
tant. $4. 


THE CAUSES OF INDUS- 
TRIAL UNREST 


John A. Fitch 


An expert in industrial relations, after twenty 
years of experience, sets forth the back- 
ground, the point of view and the circum- 
stances from which the general labor strug- 
gle emerges. $3.00 





Alfred A. Knopf 
BALISAND 
Joseph Hergesheimer 


This is Mr. Hergesheimer’s first novel in 
some years; it will not disappoint his many 
thousands of admirers. The Virginia of 


Washington and Jefferson, the century-old 
struggle between politics and patriotism live 
again in the life, loves and death of Richard 
Bale of Balisand. $2.50 net 


THE TATTOOED 
COUNTESS 


Carl Van Vechten 


Here is a serious, thoroughly original and 
perfectly true picture of American provincial 
life a generation ago. Van Vechten’s work 
has lost none of his charm and cunning. The 
Tattooed Countess deserves the attention of 
all who care for the serious American novel 
of today. $2.50 net 


WINGS 
Ethel M. Kelley 


A study of a man who is almost a genius, 
and three women—the one he married, the 
one he loved, and the one who should have 
been his wife. $2.00 net 


ORDEAL 
Dale Collins 


A study of modern sophisticated people in an 
environment of elemental Savagery and naked 
Passions, $2.50 


Little, Brown 


LIONS ’N’ TIGERS ’N’ 
EVERYTHING 
Courtney Ryley Cooper 
A book for all the members of the family, 
filled with fascinating true stories of the ani- 
mals behind the gilded cages of the circus 


menagerie, by the author of that favorite book 
about the circus, “Under the Big Top.” 
$ 


DEEP IN THE HEARTS 
OF MEN 


Mary E. Waller 


The author of “The Wood-Carver of Lym- 
pus” tells a story of real people, with real 
virtues and real failings, but instinct with 
the will to rise above their weaknesses. It 
has had five large printings, the last three 
being called for in rapid succession, indicat- 
ing a steadily increasing popularity. $2.00 





Macmillan 


WILLARD STRAIGHT 
Herbert Croly 


The fascinating story of Willard Straight, 
artist, soldier, financier, idealist, newspaper 
correspondent, and builder of empires. $6.00 


STUDIES IN MURDER 
Edmund L. Pearson 


Five famous murders. Facts are assembled 
—evidence weighed—all the vivid interest of 
a fascinating story is translated into reality. 

$3.00 


THE NATURE OF LOVE 


Emmanuel Berl 


Sparkling, fervent. Delightful to read, fer- 


tile to ponder. 

In every chapter of this remarkable volume 
are hints and suggestions to set dreaming a 
reflective mind. $2.00 


Oxford U. Press 


THE EVOLUTION 
OF MAN 


G. Elliott Smith 


An account of the essential factors in the 
evolution of man, especially those which led 
to the eventual emergence of the human 
mind: in three addresses, The Evolution of 
Man, Primitive Man, and The Human WIT 


THE GROOMBRIDGE 
DIARY 


Dorothy V. White 


LETTERS TO 
THREE FRIENDS 


William Hale White 
(‘Mark Rutherford’) 


The diary by Mrs. White and the Letters to 
Three Friends are rich in good things—good 
thought and criticism, good narratives, good 
rages. The two books together give us more 
of Hale White, the lover of life and beauty, 
than we have seen before. $3.50 





Putnam 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF CLEOPATRA 


Arthur Weigall 


Since the days of Plutarch, this is the first 
study of the “fascinating Egyptian Queens to 
be written in the light of truth and history. 
Mr. Weigall has constructed a picture of the 
Serpent of Old Nile widely different from 
the romantic one of popular conception. Yet 
it is one far more human, far more realistic 
and charming than any of the traditiona) 
conceptions. It is a fascinating and tragic 
tale with the leading roles played by Caesar, 
Mare Antony, Octavian and a little Queen 
who was a good mother, a shrewd politician, 
a fine linguist and a great lady. $5.00 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 
Hilaire Belloc 


Mr. Belloc sees the daughter of Maria 
Theresa as the victim of circumstance and 
a fate bred before she was born, in the cor- 
ruption that honeycombed the court of the 
Sun King. From the day she entered Stras- 
bourg as the bride of a stupid, sickly, royal 
boy, until the moment she mounted the scaf- 


fold like a common criminal, her story moves 
with the rapidity and interest of a fine novel. 
$5.00 


THE GOLDEN BED 
Wallace Irwin 


A novel which deals with the rise of a “‘poor 
white” boy and the decline of a great South- 
ern family. As the two pass in their re- 
spective courses, Admah Holtz becomes en- 
tangled in the lives of the wild and beautiful 
Flora Lee Peake and her more sober sister 
Margaret. The tale moves against a back- 
ground of flux and change in a typical 
American city, romantic and colorful in 
conception and treatment. $2.00 





Scribners 


WIND’S END 
Herbert Asquith 


A novel of violence and mystery, by the son 
of the former Prime Minister. A tale that 
combines good writing with startling mystery. 


$2.00 
OIL 
Walter Gilkyson 


An exciting novel, tense with emotion, which 
dramatizes the fascination of the oil fields in 
their effect on one man and his career. $2.00 


THE SCHOOL OF 
PRINCESSES and Other 
Plays 

Jacinto Benavente 


The fourth series of the plays of the great 
Spanish dramatist. Translated by John Gar. 


rett Underhill. Contents: “The School of 
Princesses,” “‘A Lady,” “The Magic of 17 
Hour,” “Field of Ermine.” $2. 


MY MEMORIES OF 
EIGHTY YEARS 


Chauncey Depew 


A new one-dollar edition of a book which has 
run through seven large editions at a much 
higher price. An autobiography replete with 
story and anecdote. 


Orders for any of the above books may be sent to Ben Boswell, TIME, 236 E. 39th St., New York. They will receive 
prompt attention; books will be forwarded at once. 
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Voices from Heaven 


The attempt to radiocast a diver’s 
voice from the seabottom having been 
successfully carried out in Philadelphia 
(Time, Aug. 11), the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America last week radiocasted 
the voice of an aeronaut, a mile above 
the earth. 

An Army airplane from Mitchell 
Field, L. I., flew above Central Park, 
Manhattan. The airplane carried a 
sending and receiving set and a similar 
set was erected in the park beneath. 
An officer in the sky then chatted with 
an officer on the ground. The receiv- 
ing station on the ground amplified the 
aeronaut’s words and the entire conver- 
sation of both men was sent by wire 
to the radio casting station of WJZ in 
Aeolian Hall, three miles away, and 
there put again on the air for radio 
fans to hear. 


Road Safety 


In France, a new type of safety 
device has been developed for auto- 
mobile traffic. It was tried out at 
two dangerous crossings on the out- 
skirts of Bordeaux, and in several 
weeks there was not a single acci- 
dent at these places where accidents 
had previously been frequent. 

The device uses a plate set in the 
pavement. When an _ automobile 
passes over this, it makes an 
electrical contact. A large sign 
“DANGER” over the roadway is 
automatically lighted, giving the mo- 
torist a chance to slow down. A 
similar sign on the cross-street also 
lights up to warn cross-traffic. 


A Close Look 


Those astronomers who specialize in 
planetary lore are enjoying a treat since 
Mars is now at its closest point to the 
earth. The actual date of nearest ap- 
proach is Aug. 23. At this time the 
planet is only 35 million miles away as 
against a possible distance of about 63 
million miles when the two planets are 
at opposite sides of their orbits. These 
approaches, such as the present, occur 
every 26 months or so, but there is a 
variation of some 2 million miles in the 
nearness depending on what part of 
their eliptical orbits the two planets 
may be at the moment of juxtaposition. 
When the two planets are “in opposi- 
tion,” as this is called, in last August 
the very best opportunity for observa- 
tion is offered, although at that time 
only the south pole of Mars can be 
seen. 

As usual the flood of newspaper 
buncombe about Mars and its inhabitants 
appears. The actual knowledge of the 
planet is considerable, as astronomical 
knowledge goes, but the amount of con- 





jecture, most of it baseless, is 10,000 
times greater. 

Mars is the planet whose orbit lies 
just outside that of the earth. Its 
mass is about one-ninth that of the 
earth. Its atmosphere has probably 
less than one-seventh the density of 
that of the earth. Because of its smaller 
mass, its gravity is much less and ob- 
jects on its surface weigh only about 
one-third as much as the same objects 
would on the surface of the earth. It 
has also distinct polar caps, which in- 
crease and decrease with seasonable 
variations. It has also no marked 
clouds in its atmosphere. It has no sur- 
face elevations probably not over 2,000 
or 3,000 feet in altitude. It has no 
oceans. Its year or period of revolu- 
tion is close to 687 days; its day is 
about 24 hours and 37 minutes. It has 
two satellites, very small, and very 
close to the planet, one of which rises 
and sets twice a day, one every other 
day. Because of the structure of its 
orbit there is a difference of about 40% 
in the amount of solar heat received by 
the planet in Summer and in Winter. 
Aside from this, on account of its light 
atmosphere, its temperature variations 
are great. 

And then there are the canals. The 
presence of the major canals are fairly 
well established by a number of ob- 
servations. The late Prof. Percival 
Lowell at his observatory at Flagstaff, 
Ariz., claimed the discovery of as many 
as 585 canals. Some of these are 
doubted as optical illusions. These sup- 
posed canals were estimated at 30 to 
100 miles in width and Prof. Lowell 
believed them to be belts of irrigated 
country close to canals. He believed 
further that they were supplied with 
water by the melting of the polar caps, 
and thought he dectected changes in 
the darkness and color of the canals 
indicating the coming and going of the 
water and its effect on vegetation. The 
whole supposition that there is animal 
life on Mars rests on the fact that the 
alleged canals are absolutely straight, 
running along great arcs of the planet’s 
surface. “How,” it is asked, “could 
these canals have been made unless by 
intelligent beings?” 

‘Those who doubt the existence of life 
on Mars are skeptical of the existence 
of the canals which Prof. Lowell so 
carefully mapped, and they point out 
that the light atmosphere, the extremes 
of heat and cold, the comparative ab- 
sence of water (even if the polar caps 
consist of snow—and it is suggested 
that they may be congealed carbon 
dioxide—it is estimated that there is 
less water on Mars than there is in one 
of the larger of the Great Lakes) make 
life such as we know it impossible. But 
like the argument for “life,” the argu- 
ment against “life” is not conclusive. 
This year astronomers are given an 


opportunity for an unusually close look, 
and we may hear new wonders. 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 


Baby Chick 


At Chicago, 500 poultrymen attended 
the ninth annual convention of the In- 
ternational Baby Chick Association at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, received re- 
ports from nine affiliated State Baby 
Chick Associations, unanimously ap- 
proved the formation of Accredited 
Hatcheries, unanimously authorized 
their officers to eliminate dishonest 
chick advertising, watched baby chick 
motion pictures at a baby chick dinner, 
took bus rides, danced, bathed, pre- 
sented their retiring President, Prof. 
Harry R. Lewis, with a handsome 
watch and Mrs. Lewis with an enor- 
mous bouquet, voted to hold their tenth 
convention at Atlantic City. 





“Extraordinary Deed” 


At Newburyport, Mass., one Mrs. 
Effie M. Beal received a letter from 
the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, concluding: “We 
therefore wish to present to you, in the 
name of our society, its medal as a 
token of our admiration and high re- 
gard for this extraordinary deed of 
humanity.” 


Mrs. Beal did her deed last January. 
Sledding through the woods in Maine, 
her husband came upon an old mother 
bear, shot her, discovered a tiny cub 
between her paws. Mrs. Beal cried: 
“Just like my own baby,” snatched the 
cub to her breast, took it home, suckled 
it with her own infant, reared it until 
it became large and troublesome. 

Said Arthur Brisbane, Hearst Ed- 
itor: “Romubus and Remus, upside 
down.” 


Spartan 


At North Adams, Mass., Josephine 
Luczynski, 68, caught her finger in an 
electric washing machine, extricated the 
mashed digit, trimmed up the jagged 
edges of the second joint with her scis- 
sors, poured disinfectant on, bound it, 
attended to her housework. 


Doubtful Dog 


In Chicago, Bim Elbert, dog, was 
reported as being paid quarters and 
dimes for tidying the Elbert premises, 
for minding the Elbert car, for carry- 
ing the Elbert market-basket, for going 
to bed promptly, for not whining or 
barking or “playing with other dogs.” 
He was said to go to the bank with his 
weekly savings, deposit them with the 
teller, wait for his pass book, trot home. 
His balance was “$68 with no with- 
drawals.” He was saving “against the 
infirmities of age.” 
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Celebrated M. 


P.’s Advice— 





Father of House of Commons Tells How to Succeed in Life 
Today’s Great Opportunity For All Who Wish To Double Their Efficiency And Earning Power 


HE “Father of the House of Commons,” Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., strongly urges 
everyone who wishes to increase his or her efficiency and earning-power to “take 


up Pelmanism.” 


“Not one person in a thousand but will find it a distinct benefit,’”’ he 


writes, “as many thousands have done before him. 


The Pelman System 


is not only unique in itself, but deserves well of the country and the world.” 


Pelmanism is fully explained in a most interesting book, “Scientific Mind Training,” 


the new Edition of which is now ready. 


Readers can obtain a copy of this book 


GRATIS and POST FREE, by sending the Coupon printed below to The Pelman 


Institute of America, 2575 Broadway, New York City. 


Topic of the Day 


Wonderful Successes Brought About by Pel- 
manism 

SECRET OF BUSINESS AND SOCIAL 

SUCCESS 

Pelmanism is undoubtedly one of the topics 
of the day. Amongst the many celebrated men 
and women who are advocating Pelmanism is 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., the “Father of the 
House of Commons,” and the most famous 
journalist of the day. 

In Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s considered opin- 
ion Scientific Mind-Training is the foundation 
upon which every man or woman should base 
his or her efforts to succeed, and Pelmanism 
gives to the average mind just that “little 
more” which is required to bring its possessor 
“out of the ruck” and into the fore-front in 
any line of life—Industrial, Political, Com- 
mercial, Social and Professional. 

“Of two young men in business,” he writes, 
“one takes the Pelman Course and the other 
does not. 

“Other things being equal, the young man 
who takes the Course will quickly pass the 
one who has not availed himself of this ad- 
vantage in the race of life. 

“I have satisfied myself that the Pelman 
System is all that it professes to be, and have 
very little doubt in my own mind that not one 
person in a thousand who takes this Course 
but will find it a distinct benefit, as many 
thousands have done before him.” 


WHAT PELMANISM DOES 


Everyone who has practiced it agrees that 
Pelmanism has the most wonderful effect in 
bringing out the mind's hidden powers and in 


developing them to the highest pitch of 
efficieacy. It rapidly removes such defects as: 
Forgetfulness WMind-Wandering 
Brain-Fag Timidity 
Inertia Lack of System 
Weakness of Will Procrastination 


which interfere with the effective working- 
power of the brain, and it develops such 
valuable qualities as: 


—Concentration —Resourcefulness 
—Observation —Organizing Power 
—Perception —Directive Ability 
—Judgment —Self-Confidence 
—Initiative —Self-Control 
—wWill-Power —Reliability 


and a Reliable Memory 


for figures, prices, names, faces, statistics, 
arguments and facts of every kind. 


If therefore you wish— 


To strengthen your will-power, to develop 
your powers of concentration, to develop intia- 
tive, to originate new ideas, to acquire a strong 
personality, to talk and speak convincingly, 
to win the confidence of others, to widen your 
intellectual outlook, 


in short, to make the fullest use of the powers 
now lying, perhaps latent or only semi-devel- 
oped in your mind, you should send today for 


a copy of the new edition of “Scientific Mind 
Training.” 


Write for this book today. 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M. P. 


the famous editor, 
author and publicist, 
who strongly recom- 
mends Pelmanism to 
everyone who wishes 
to succeed in life. A 
copy of a book 
containing a full 
description of this 
wonderful system 
will be sent free to 
everyone who writes 
for it today to The 
Pelman Institute of 
America, 2575 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


(Photo by Reginald Haines) 


“T have Not Failed Once” 


Company's Secretary’s Tribute to Pelmanism 
EIGHT EXAMINATIONS PASSED 


“T have not failed once.” 

This phrase occurs in a letter recently re- 
ceived from a Pelmanist who, as a result of 
applying Pelman principles, has passed no 
fewer than eight Commercial examinations, 
and has not failed on a single occasion, 


“The Examinations I have passed (he 
writes) are: 
Chamber of Commerce Advanced Book-keep- 
ing and Accounts (Distinction). 
Royal Society of Arts Advanced Book-keeping. 
Royal Society of Arts Accounting. 
Royal Society of Arts Economic Theory. 
Royal Society of Arts Commercial Law. 
Royal Society of Arts Company Law. 
Charted Institute of Secretaries, Intermedi- 
ate. 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries, Final. 


WON SILVER MEDAL 


“In addition to passing the Exam, in Com- 
pany Law, I have won the Society's Silver 
Medal for that subject. 

“In working for these Exams. I have ap- 
plied Pelman methods, strengthened by a ‘Pel- 
man acquired’ power of concentration and 
desire to reach my definite aim (also a Pel- 
man acquirement), Le., to become a qualified 
Company Secretary. 

“Candidly, the results would not have been 
obtained had I not organized my mind under 
your tuition. 

“I have written rather a long letter, but 
even now it does not give to the fullest degree 
the measure of gratitude I should like to ex- 
press.”’ 


—Company Secretary (B. 24321). 


Among those who agree with Mr. T. P. 
o’Connor, M. P., in recommending Pelmanism 
to every man or woman who wishes “to do 
better” in life are: 


The Rt. Hon. J. M.|] The Baroness Orczy 
Robertson Lucas Malet 

Sir Harry Johnston Dr. Ethel Smyth 

Sir. A. Quiller-Couch | Sir H. Rider Haggard 

Sir Frederick Bridge | Sir James Yoxall, and 

L. Cope Cornford others 

Granville Barker 


Readers who would like to read what some 
of these distinguished men and women have to 
say about Pelmanism should write today for 
a copy of “Scientific Mind Training,’ the new 
edition of which is now ready, 





Rise of $3,850 


Manager’s Striking Success 
$5,000 a Year at 33 


The following letter speaks for itself. It is 
from a MANAGER who writes: 

“I took up Pelmanism in 1918. I was at 
the time suffering from a severe nervous 
breakdown due to war service, and I attribute 
my recovery entirely to the study of Pelman- 
ism. 


From $1,150 


“In 1919 I was able to resume my pre-war 
occupation (retail), but owing to my health, 


could not take on any responsible position. 
I was then in receipt of a salary of $1,150 per 
annum. I persevered with the Course and 
gradually gained confidence in myself. 


To $2,000 


“I obtained a better position 
as @ manager at a salary of 
$2,000 per annum, and within 
nine months I organized a sale 
on a scale which was considered 
stupendous in comparison with 
anything attempted by the firm 
before. 

“At the end of the year, 
which occurred whilst this sale 
was in progress, I was presented 
with a cheque for $500 with an 
expression of confidence from 
my employers. 


Then to $4,000 
“A month later I accepted a 
position as joint manager to a 
large north country firm at a 
salary of $4,000 and commis- 
sions, 


Lastly to $5,000 
“After six months’ service with my new 

employers I had my salary raised to $5,000, 

and my age is thirty-three years, so I have a 

little way to go yet.” 

Here are a few more extracts from letters 
giving particulars of results received from 
Pelmanism: 

A Clerk writes: “I have received 60 per cent 
increase in my salary.” 

A Shop Assistant reports that Pelmanism has 
enabled him to secure several increases in 
salary. 

A Salesman reports an increase in salary of 
“over 200 per cent during the last 18 
months.” 

Thousands of similar cases could be quoted. 
But space forbids. More will be found in the 
book, ‘Scientific Mind Training,”’ and the ac- 
companying literature. 

Mail the coupon, @ postal card, or letter at 
once to The Pelman Institute of America, 


2575 Broadway, New York City. 
FREE The new edition of this famous 
book, “Scientific Mind Training,” 
is now ready. It is fully illustrated and 
contains a complete description of the New 
Pelmanism. It also shows you how you can 
enroll for the Course on the most convenient 
terms, paying, if you like, by instalments. 
This book can be obtained absolutely FREE 
~ : - by everyone who 
: sends the following 
coupon to The 
Pelman Insti- 
tute of Amer- 
ica, 2575 
Broad way, 
Suite 668, 
New 
York 
City. 

















Approved 
as a corre- 
spondence 
school under 
the laws of the 
State of New York. 
WRITE 

for your 

FREE COPY 
TODAY 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 668, 2575 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Please send me Free copy of “SCIEN- 
TIFIC MIND TRAINING.” 


Name . 
Address 


Occupation ...... 








The Bull Market 


Probable Duration 
and Extent 


The averages of industrial 
stocks now show a rise of 10 
points from the June low, when 
the Brookmire Economic Serv- 
ice advised the purchase of 
securities. 


Is the advance nearly com- 
pleted, or is there still an op- 
portunity to make further 


profit by holding present com- 
mitments—is this the time to 
make additional purchases? 


If you own stocks now—or are 
thinking of accumulating them 
at preesnt levels—don’t fail to 
read the latest Brookmire Bul- 
letin which discusses these 
questions thoroughly. Free on 
request—now. 


BROOKMIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Please send me your latest Bul- 
letin TM-46 “The Bull Market,” 











ARE STOCKS A 
SALE AGAIN ? 


In January and February we 
persistently advised the sale of in- 
dustrial stocks. 


Following a decline of twelve 
points on the average, the market 
has again advanced to its approx- 
imate high levels of early 1924 and 
1923. 


SALES ADVISABLE? 


Should the discerning investor take 
advantage of the return to peak levels 
of the last five years and sell? Or, do 
fundamental factors indicate a broad 
bull movement ahead, reaching mate- 
rially higher levels? 


These vital questions are discussed, 
and specific recommendations given, in 
an analysis of the general stock market 
and business situation, just prepared for 
our clients. A few copies are available 
for FREE distribution. 


Simply ask for TM-A25 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
of FINANCE 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Current Situation 


Trade, now in the depths of Sum- 
mer slack, faces a double speculation 
as to the Fall. Seasonal recovery is 
of course to be expected, but how 
far it will go remains an enigma, The 
basic soundness of economic condi- 
tions is undoubted and is creating 
wide optimism as to the future. But 
merchants and manufacturers would 
like to see something more than rosy 
prospects, and soon they will become 
impatient unless definitely auspicious 
signs develop, however faintly. 

The second gamble is politics, now 
on the threshold of a lively Presiden- 
tial campaign. The tendency has 
been to disregard the LaFollette 
movement as insignificant and un- 
important, and to hold that Coolidge 
will win rather easily over Davis. Yet 
those who have taken pencil and 
paper, and attempted to discover just 
how the Republicans will get the 
electoral votes necessary for victory 
are not so certain of all this. As yet 
there has been no barometer—ex- 
cept perhaps grain prices—to register 
political sentiment in the country. 


Shorter Hours 


The completion of the first year 
since the twelve-hour day was 
“abolished” in the steel mills brought 
forth last week a number of surveys 
of the results. The conclusions ar- 
rived at, although different, of course, 
for different companies and _locali- 
ties, were roughly these: 

1) That the twelve-hour day in the 
steel industry has almost completely 
disappeared. 

2) That there are still a great 
many men, however, who work more 
than eight hours. 

3) That the seven-day week is 
just as common as formerly, if not 
more so, especially where the eight- 
hour day has replaced the twelve- 
hour day. However, in most cases, 
the men are allowed to take one day 
off a week if they desire. 

4) That the increase of personnel 
required and of cost has been slight, 
due to the superior efficiency of men 
working shorter hours. 

5) That in many cases the same 
amount of production has been main- 
tained with no increase of workmen, 
although hours are shorter. 

6) That shorter hours have aided 
in improving morale. 

7) That in some sections men com- 
plain because the amount of work 
offered is inadequate. 


Standard Oil Dividends 


Much of the reverence long held 
for Standard Oil companies by the in- 
vesting public bids fair to depart after 
the recent spell of omitting dividends. 
In rapid succession directors of At- 
lantic Refining and Standard Oil of 


Kansas have decided to give nothing 
to stockholders, which goes to show 
that even Standard Oil companies are 
human and fallible. 


Not so many months ago, some of 
these companies were very much un- 
der-capitalized. Atlantic Refining was 
a conspicuous example. Surplus was 
out of all proportion to capital on the 
balance sheet. Also, political liberals 
in Washington, about that time, began 
to demand a tax on corporate sur- 
pluses. To avoid such an unpleasant 
occurrence, generous stock dividends 
became the order of the day. Atlan- 
tic Refining, for example, declared a 
900% stock dividend. No longer was 
under-capitalization so common 
among Standard Oil companies. 

Unfortunately, conditions in the oil 
business got steadily worse, owing to 
over-production. Nor has this ten- 
dency yet been checked. For the 
week ending Aug. 9, production of 
crude increased over the preceding 
week 5,850 barrels daily. Stocks of 
both crude and gasoline have become 
unusually great. Not until these 
stocks can be reduced and higher 
prices secured will any lavish dividend 
policies in the oil business be gener- 
ally witnessed. 


Record Loadings 


One encouraging indication that 
business is not, on the whole, as bad 
as it is sometimes painted, was fur- 
nished by figures of freight car load- 
ings for the week ending Aug. 2. The 
previous “peak” of freight traffic in 
this country for 1924, measured by 
car-loading statistics, had been dur- 
ing the week ending Mar. 1, when 
945,049 cars were loaded. From that 
point, loadings declined until for the 
week ending July 5 they were only 
759,942. From that point a great re- 
covery has been seen. The next week 
the loading figure leaped upward to 
910,415, and, after advancing steadily 
each successive week, established a 
new high record for 1924 of 945,931 
cars in the week ending Aug. 2—an 
increase of 19,872 cars over the pre- 
vious week. To date, loadings of 
revenue freight have totaled 27,658,- 
938 cars—not far behind the sensa- 
tional figure of 28,979,703 during the 
corresponding period of 1923. 

Analysis of loadings for the Aug. 
2 week discloses the fact that grain 
and grain products increased 6,741 
cars over the preceding week to 56,702 
cars; livestock was down 777 cars at 
26,468; coal decreased 1,192 to 144,- 
865; ore rose 121 to 54,644; forest 
products rose 1,137 to 66,812, and 
merchandise and miscellaneous freight 
increased 1,434 to a total of 239,804 
cars. 

Increased loadings were common 
to all districts, but southern and 
southwestern roads were alone in sur- 
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passing loading figures established at 
this time in 1923. 


Copper Mysteries 


When copper producers were ques- 
tioned last week about July output, 
sales and stocks of the red metal, a 
blank silence resulted. Previously 
these figures had been made available 
each month, and the new policy of 
concealment was therefore a drastic 
change from that pursued before. 


Behind this reticence of copper 
producers as to the vital statistics of 
their business lies a grievance against 
the leading buyers and manufacturers 
of copper. The latter, it is claimed, 
have right along been unwilling to 
put their cards on the table by reveal- 
ing their requirements, yet they have 
eagerly used the producers’ figures. 
As long as a condition of over-produc- 
tion of copper existed, this unequal 
situation was greatly in faver of the 
manufacturers, who could use their 
knowledge of the non-fabricated cop- 
per market to obtain the lowest pos- 
sible prices on all occasions. 


Lately surplus stocks of copper 
have been considerably reduced, de- 
mand has improved, and the producer 
is beginning to be favored by eco- 
nomic forces in the industry. On the 
theory that every dog has his day, the 
copper producers apparently intend to 
secure highest possible prices for 
their output, and to meet mystery 
concerning the demand with an 
equally dense mystery about the sup- 
ply. 


Costly Bread 


While the wheat farmers in the 
Middle West are rejoicing over for- 
eign crop failures and higher prices 
for wheat, the same news is creating 
an almost proportionate alarm abroad 
through the sharp rise in the price of 
flour. 


In England, flour has been marked 
up in price four times in a single 
week. A sack of flour now costs 
$3.25 more than before the rise in 
wheat started. Roughly every 75¢ 
advance on the flour sack means a 
penny more for a loaf of bread. Al- 
ready the four-pound loaf has jumped 
from 16¢ to 19¢. First and last, it is 
estimated that the present increase in 
British bread will call for the pay- 
ment by England of about $90,000,000 
to foreign wheat-exporting countries. 

The anxiety of the British over the 
future price of breadstuffs is aggra- 
vated by the fact that already there 
are over 1,000,000 unemployed, and 
that exports stand a third below the 
pre-War rate. Some hunger may be 
felt in Great Britain as a result. 

The effect in Central Europe will 
be even more serious. In Europe 
there are 300,000,000 bread-eaters, 
consuming about 550,000,000 bushels 
of wheat each year. France this year 


has a bumper crop and can feed her- 
self. 








AERONAUTICS 


When Practicable 


The Chief of Air Service has left 
the date of departure in the hands of 
the aviators themselves. They will 
start “when practicable.” Weather- 
bound so far, they are marooned in 
a hotel at Reykjavik, Iceland, studying 
their maps, receiving a large mail from 
admirers in the U. S., and not at all 
worried. They feel sure they will get 
through and time is no object. In the 
meantime, the Navy has been codperat- 
ing in wonderful fashion. The supply 
ship Gertrude ask finally broke 
through the ice to Angmagsalik, on 
the south coast of Greenland, but 
found the clear space in the harbor 
too small and ice-infested for the fliers 
to land there. A new base has been 
found in a bay some fifteen miles from 
Angmagsalik and the “gobs” are pain- 
fully transporting supplies through the 
icy and stormy waters in small row- 
boats. The sea between Reykjavik 
and the new base is patrolled through- 
out by navy ships. 

Admiral Thomas P. Magruder is on 
board the flagship Richmond off Reyk- 
javik in constant touch with the fliers; 
the torpedo boat destroyers Billingsley 
and Reid are stationed along the south- 
ern waters of Greenland; the cruiser 
Richmond completes the chain, being 
stationed as near to Angmagsalik as the 
ice permits. Planes from the Richmond 
flew to the new base and created a 
great sensation with the Eskimos, who 
had never seen such giant birds be- 
fore. An Iceland historian has un- 
earthed an old prophecy which states 
that giant birds will cross to Green- 
land before the month of August is 
out. This favorable omen is not being 
borne out by the weather which is 
stormy, gales of 46 miles an hour be- 
ing reported along the route. 





Lieut. Locatelli, Italian airman, 
reached Greenland, repaired his 
plane, called on Lieut. Lowell H. 


Smith, to whom he presented a letter 
from the American Air Attaché of 
the Embassy in Rome. This missive, 
20 days old, was full of cordial greet- 
ings, hearty wishes; it brought smiles 
to the wind-burnt Icarians. Loca- 
telli stated that he would fly to the 
U. S. with the homing planes of 
Lieuts. Nelson and Smith. 


THE PRESS 











Pictures 
Weary of the inaccurate photo- 
graphic representation his father’s 


countenance had received in the news- 
papers, the son of a U. S. Senator for 
a Western State sent Time what he 
felt to be an adequate picture of his 
sire. He requested that Trme use this 









BonD BUYERS 
Get /% WITH SAFETY 


Valuable booklet tells how 
to test the safety of 
mortgage bonds 


Written from the knowledge gained from 59 years’ ex- 
perience in the first mortgage investment field without loss 
to a single investor, this booklet explains in clear, simple 
language the test to apply before investing in first mortgage 
real estate bonds. It shows you the way to increase your 
income by taking advantage of higher interest rates with 
absolute safety. Mail the coupon today for your free copy. 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
ATLANTA ) 
Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg. Jacksonville, Adair Bidg 
NEW YORK 
Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Exclusrve Distr-butors 
270 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Adair Realty & Trust Co., Healey Bidg., Atlanta 
Dept. Z-8 
Name 


AA ae, ten 
< No Loss to any Investor in 59 years 














A Business Opportunity 


exists for the man who wishes to be his 
own boss and the owner of a permanent 
ever-expanding, profitable merchandising 
service. It may start with $100 capital, or 
$10,000, but it cannot start without cap- 
ital. The degree of success has no reason- 
able limit. It has attracted to it and has 
today engaged in it, men who are conspic- 
uous successes and of long and wide expe- 
rience in merchandising, with capital 
abundant for all their requirements; and 
the other extreme of men and women with 
limited business experience and qualifica- 
tions, and very small capital. 

No man is too big for the business. 

Men of strong professional standing 
with splendid incomes have given up these 
incomes and their professional work to 
engage in this service, with success. 

The business is merchandising, but it 
entails a service that is unique, intensely 
interesting—productive of great enthusi- 
asm, and broadly constructive. It makes 
you the greatest benefactor in your com- 
munity, town, city, or district, and pays 
you a real profit for such benefaction. 

Service is the foundation of all real 
success, and this service literally enables 
you to take time from eternity and put it 
into the life of man, and make legitimate 
profits in doing so. 

Address: Manufacturer, Care Motive 
Publishing House 

1927 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

(The above is not merchandising books 
or magazines) 





picture if and when it became neces- 
sary for the Senator to appear before 
the public eye. 

Not every one is so far-sighted as this 
Senator’s son. Nor if they were would 
they be by any means sure of having 
settled, once for all, what manner of 
face the public shall behold upon them. 
Not only do cameras, light and other 
physical circumstances vary. Journal- 
istic ethics is a complex study, and ed- 
itors, jealous of their “rights,” guard 
their freedom to publish whatever pic- 
ture of an individual best answers their 
paper’s immediate purpose. 

In a recent editorial, Editor and Pub- 
lisher reported a decision of the Ber- 
lin Chamber Court, that a newspaper 
has no right to print a person’s pic- 
ture contrary to his will. 

“The question has often been raised 





in this. country, but no rule has_been 
set up. The news picture is the 
best possible description of a person or 
an event in the news tells the 
story at a glance. People who 
are unfortunate in personal appearance 
often object to picture publicity, and 
their wishes are respected. Pictures of 
deformed persons, or persons shown in 
distressing circumstances rarely ap- 
pear, except when such publication is 
believed to be a genuine service 

as in the case of criminals.” 

Here, of course, is latitude. The 
case of Gaston B. Means and the Daily 
News (Manhattan gum-chewers’ sheet- 
let) is in point (Time, Mar. 24). Had 
Mr. Means, testifying before the Sen- 
ate “Oil Scandal” probers, refused to 
pose for the News photographer, had 
he hidden his face as many do, the 
News editors could have performed 
what they “believed to be a genuine 
service’ by captioning: “Means cow- 
ers.” As it was, he fronted the lens 
four-square. They captioned: “Means 
scornfully facing camera.” 

More recently, in Manhattan, a “pie- 
bald” comedian, involved in a girl-beat- 
ing scandal, smashed the camera of a 
Daily News photographer who had lain 
in wait for him at a cabaret door. 

During the Democratic National Con- 
vention in Manhattan, the New York 
Bulletin, noisily behind Alfred E. 
Smith for the nomination, published a 
none-too-complimentary portrait of the 
other leading contender, captioned in 
boldest type: “Look at This Face!” 

There was nothing libelous about 
this. Cameras are impersonal things, 
and though the negative of Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s portrait might have been re- 
touched, it did not appear that such 
was the case. The Bulletin was, os- 
tensibly, merely calling attention to Mr. 
McAdoo’s physiognomy as _ photo- 
graphed, not cartooned. 

Cartoonists pillory their victims more 
cruelly, and at a greater risk of libel, 
than the most unscrupulous of picture 
editors. Last November, T1iME repro- 
duced a damning pen sketch of W. E. 
D. Stokes, Manhattan realtor, done by 
Artist Marsh of the Daily News at the 
time of Mr. Stokes’ divorce suit. 

One of the most extraordinary car- 
toons ever published was one by Oliver 
Herford, in Life, representing Pub- 
lisher Hearst as a terrible, glossy rep- 
tilian, crawling over the earth, nose to 
ground, its nine writhing arms stretched 
out to grasp as many State capitals. 

Another was the travesty of Anthony 
Comstock, famed moral crusader, pub- 
lished in The Masses for June, 1915. 
A naked man, in the flabby paunchi- 
ness of inactive middle-age, suddenly 
exposed by the parting of curtains, 
shrank shamefully away to cover his 
condition. The title of the picture was: 
“The Nude Is Repulsive to This Man.” 


Hubbub 


@ When a Greek meets a Greek they 
start a lunch counter. 
@ It requires one pilferer to take an- 
other into custody. 

These things are axiomatic. 
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A Morar CruSADER 


“The nude is repulsive to this man” 


layman it seems also true that it takes 
a real go-getter to go get go-getters. 

In journalistic trade sheets, adver- 
tising rises to truly heroic heights; 
mere ink and pulp perform prodigious 
feats. Boosters, hustlers, live-wires, 
pushers, thousands of miles apart, 
loudly shout or quietly whisper, hint, 
insinuate, brazenly state or solemnly 
propound their messages across the 
page. 

On the front cover of Editor and 
Publisher for Aug. 16, the Chicago Trib- 
une syndicate announced: “CHESTER 
GUMP IS GOING TO AUSTRA- 
LIA ALONE, ... The pride of Andy 
and Min has gone to Australia to see 
Uncle Bim. ... Children will look 
forward with unprecedented eagerness 
to the weekly page of Chester Gump’s 
travels and adventures—the mysteries 
of the ocean liner, the Bim Gump 
castle, the pet kangaroo, the army of 
servants, the diamond mines and all 
the vast possessions of the rich and 
lonely Uncle Bim. . : .” 


On Page 1, The Sun (Baltimore) ex- 
claimed: “HORATIO ALGER IN 
1924—‘Tattered Toms’ play but a minor 
part in the distribution of the Sun- 
papers. We have newsboys in Balti- 
more—hustling kids with voices as 
loud as and with car-hopping agility 
equal to those of any other city. But 
, carrier circulation is the back- 
bone of the Sunpapers—delivery direct- 
ly into the home, not by the glorified 
newsboy of fiction, but by exclusive 
carriers, supervised by members of the 
Sun Route Owners Association, respon- 
sible business men who can glorify 
themselves after working hours and 
pay a good tailor for the glorifica- 
AOR. . 2s 

“Everything in Baltimore Revolves 
Around THE SUN. ... Baltimoreans 
Don’t Say ‘Newspaper’; they say ‘SUN- 
paper’.” 

On other pages: 

“First four months of 1924. Car- 
ried more Food advertising than any 





other paper in the City. NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL.” 


“WHO, WHAT & HOW ABOUT 
LOS ANGELES? Are you getting the 
truth from this ridiculed, startling, im- 
petuous city that claims it is out to 
become the world’s greatest metropo- 
lis? 

“Los Angeles is a D’Artagnan who 
has touched the imagination of the 


war-weary,  strike-disgusted, _ politics- 
stuffed world. It is a city doing the 
impossible. Hundreds of thousands 


have come, are coming—the new type 
of pioneer.... Los Angeles domi- 
nates the old-world, has 1,050,000 peo- 
ple, ranks third place in building for 
1923, leads in intercoastal shipping and 
has the most unique Little Theatre in 
America. If John Doe leaves your 
town for Los Angeles folks are far 
more interested in what he is doing 
than if he goes to New York, or Chi- 
cago, or New Orleans. SHERLEY 
HUNTER, Free Lance.” 


“THE PASSAIC DAILY NEWS 
leads in Classified, Local and Foreign 
Advertising in New Jersey’s Fastest 
Growing City. Trading Population 
167,395.” 


“By Crops, Livestock Products, Man- 

ufactures and Mining 
WEST VIRGINIA 

produces annually about $931,387,000. 
Of course that is not actual net in- 
come. As figures, they are misleading, 
but by matching them with such figures 
from other states and dividing by pop- 
ulation; ... . etc.” 


“THE MILWAUKEE LEADER 
“‘Unawed by Influence and Unbribed 
by Gain’”. 

“When you come to London, don’t 
miss seeing how the mammoth weekly 
issue of JOHN BULL is produced 
within 48 hours and distributed through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
Land.” 


“The Greatest Force in British Ad- 
vertising is 
“THE TIMES 
“London, England.” 


“With Numerous Buying Resources 
“THE SOUTH 
“Is An Excellent Market. 

“Cotton no longer holds the South 
in its power. Watermelons, canta- 
loupes, strawberries, grapes, peaches, 
tomatoes, apples and other fruits are 
bringing gold and silver into the banks 
of the South. 

“Sweet potatoes, lettuce, cabbage, 
peas, corn and other Southern vegeta- 
bles are selling the South in Northern 
markets. 

“Get in touch with the newspapers 
listed on this page and become aroused 
to a genuine constructive selling cam- 
paign in the South.” 
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Into THIS one brilliant book of 280 pages have 
been condensed the outstanding facts that scientists have 
discovered since Aristotle, the father of science, dissected 
a frog to see what made its heart beat. 


How often have you wanted to know about the won- 
derful discoveries in science that have so changed the 
world we live in... the secret of radium . . . the romance 
of the atom . .. the origin of the earth! 






Or you may have wanted to know why glass is trans- 
parent . . . how fireflies produce light . . . why the grass 
is green, .. if radio waves move in a straight line ? 

All of these questions, and hundreds of others, have 
now been answered, for the first time, in one book— 
THE POCKET GUIDE TO SCIENCE. 

And you can get this wonderful book absolutely free! 


All that you probably will ever want to know about 
science is told in this one book that will fit in your pocket 
or grace a library table. The curiosity-satisfying facts 
about the world we live in are made instantly available 


to you in simple question-and-answer form in THE 
POCKET GUIDE TO SCIENCE. 


Your in Gold 


-~on this Wonderful Book 


You are assured of the accuracy of the 
answers in THE Pocket Guipe To SciENCE 
because it has been edited by Dr. E. E. Free, 
the distinguished author of “The Story of 
Man and His World.” Dr. Free has a re- 
markable genius for condensing the known 
facts about scientific questions into vivid, 
easily remembered paragraphs. 


FREE 


THE POCKET GUIDE TO SCIENCE is 
not for sale. It is offered to you absolutely 
free with a 14 months’ subscription to 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 

In THe Pocker Guipe to Science you 
get full information of all that the scientists 
have discovered up to the summer of 1924. 

Poputar Sctence Monruty “carries on” 
where THE Pocket Gu1DE To SciENCE leaves 
off. The Pocker Guine gives you all the 
information up to right now— PopuLar 
Science Monruty will give you all the im- 
portant, interesting and new discoveries of 
science for the next 14 months. 


In every issue of Poputar Science 
MonrTu_y are a dozen or more important arti- 
cles that explain and picture the most fascinat- 
ing and significant new developments, dis- 
coveries, and undertakings in exploration, 


PopuULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 250 Fourth Ave., New York 





SEND 


No 
MONE 





Send no money, just the coupon. If within 
10 days after you receive the book and 
magazine you decide that you are not satis- 
fied in every particular you may return 
them and your entire payment will be re- 
funded promptly and without question. 
Could any offer be fairer? 


in engineering, in health, in electricity, in 
medicine, and in every branch of science. 
And there are also, in every issue, a hun- 
dred or more articles describing the impor- 
tant new inventions in every branch of 














A Few of the Hundreds of 


Questions Answered in the 
POCKET GUIDE TO SCIENCE 


Why does static interfere with radio messages? 

What gland makes people grow tall or keeps 
them short? 

Why do we grow old? 

What is the safest stimulant? 

What is the function of the liver? | 

Why are tears salt? 

Can energy be destroyed? 

Why can’t you skate on glass if it is smoother 
than ice? 

How do self-winding clocks work? 

Why does an iron ship float? | 

Can we see atoms with a microscope? 

What are electrons? 

Is electricity a form of matter? 

What is a crystel? 

How large is the universe? 

Why do the stars twinkle? 

How do we know what the stars are made of? 

Is the inside of the earth molten? 

What is an electric spark? 

What makes the noise of thunder? 
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POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York 

I accept your offer of Tae Pocket GuIDE TO Scrence and a 14 
months’ subscription to PopuLar Science Montsty. I will pay 
the postman $2.95, plus the few cents’ postage when he delivers the 
Pocket Gute and the first issue of Poputar Scrence MONTHLY. 
If the book and magazine are not fully satisfactory to me I will 
return them within 10 days and you are to promptly refund my 
full payment. Please stamp my name in gold. 


ei ctinidnicestenciiees 


mechanical activity—page after page filled 
with photographs and descriptions that show 
you how you can save money in the shop, 
around your car, in your store, office and home. 


But all this is only part of the contents of 
one issue of the amazing PopuLtar SciENCE 
Montu ty. It takes over 300 articles and 
pictures every month to tell the readers of 
Poputar Science MonrTuty all that has 
happened in the scientific, radio, mechanical, 
and automotive fields. 


Your Name in Gold 


We will stamp your name in 22-carat gold 
on the cover of THe Pocker GuIDE To 
SciENCE at no extra cost to you if you use the 
coupon below immediately. 

You are offered a 14 months’ subscription 
to PopuLar Sctence Monn ty, regular price 
if bought by the month would be $3.50, with 
Tue Pocket Guive To Science free—all for 
$2.95, plus the few cents’ postage. If you are 
already a subscriber to Poputar Science 
Montu y we will be glad to extend your sub- 
scription 14 months if you accept this offer. 


In using the coupon please PRINT your name 
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The Canadian Open 
Championship was played 
over the beautiful Mr. 
Bruno Course near Mon- 
treal. Leo Diegel was the 
winner, with W. MacFar- 
lane third, and John 
Farrell fourth. Each of 
these players used a Spald- 
ing golf ball. Also, and 
of importance, 85% of 
the total field used it. 


This is but another link 
added to the chain of 
Spalding successes. 


Some 1924 Successes 


British Amateur Championship 
British Open Championship 
American Open Championship 
Canadian Amateur Championship 
Belgian Open Championship 
Metropolitan Open Championship 
North & South Championship, Etc. 


126 Nassau St., 523 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
And all principal cities 





Subscribers 


Notification of a change 
of address should reach 
this office two weeks in 
advance of the date with 
which it is to take effect. 


Circulation Dept., 
TIME, Inc., 
236 E. 39th St., 
New York City. 

















SPORT 


Providence Ho! 


Golfing women of the U. S. consulted 
their professionals about form; their 
tailors about costume; their husbands 
or parents about travelling expenses ; 
their time tables about trains for Prov- 
idence, R. I., where the women’s na- 
tional championship will open Sept. 1. 





From Atlanta, came word that Alexa 
Stirling, champion in 1916, 1919, 1920, 
was still too fragile after her recent 
appendicitis operation to enter the lists. 
The Fairfield (Conn.) Country Club ar- 
ranged some pre-tournament mixed 
foursomes, wherein National Cham- 
pion Edith Cummings, one-time Cham- 
pions Glenna Collett (1922) and Marion 
Hollins (1921), and Mrs. Quentin Feit- 
ner, former Metropolitan champion 
(1920), reinforced by five bisques* 
apiece, would tackle Champion Max 
Marston, onetime Champions jess 
Sweetser (1922) and Francis Ouimet 
(1914), and French Champion John G. 
Anderson (all amateurs). Golden golf 
balls were dangled as prizes for the 
winning team. 


There is but a single thundercloud 
darkening Champion Edith’s horizon at 
Providence. The vigorous, accurate 
game she played in winning the West- 
ern title, a fortnight ago, would more 
than suffice to conquer Marion Hollins, 
even though the Metropolitan cham- 
pion has played more keenly this year 
than since her 1921 championship. 
Alexa is sidetracked. Mrs. Vander- 
beck, of Philadelphia, however steady, 
cannot withstand Edith in a fighting 
mood, as was demonstrated in the semi- 
finals of last year’s title play, when 
Edith battled her from dormie two to a 
win at the 20th. There are Mrs. Hurd 
and Mrs. Barlow of Philadelphia, 
Louise Fordyce of Ohio, and Miriam 
Burns of Kansas, but none of these 
looms really large. Barring a vagrant, 
unpredictable typhoon, the only dis- 
turbance charted is the dark little terror 
whose native haunt is Providence 
Glenna. She is indeed a thundercloud, 
always has been, particularly for Edith. 
The two have met once this year—in 
the finals of the Buffalo invitation 
matches. Glenna won. 


Than Alexa Stirling there is no finer 
mistress of golfing style in this country. 
Glenna, masculine of wrist, short of 
swing, comes next. Edith’s game, while 
steady and dependable, is more loosely 
constru_ied than theirs, but she makes 
up the difference, in temperament. Like 
brother Dexter, the intercollegiate 
champion, she is bursting with boyish 
energy and spirit. Her interests are 
not confined to golf alone. 








Night Golf 


Children invent new ways to slide 
down the banisters. Grown men in- 
vent new ways to play golf. There 
were the Ardsley, N. Y., fanatics 
who beat one ball about their course 
in 24 min., 51 sec. (Time, Aug. 11). 
There was Rudolph Supan, of Cleve- 
land, with his eight caddies and spare 
shoes, who ran between shots and 
played 257 holes in one day (TIME, 
July 16, 1923). There was Nicholas 
Morris of San Antonio, Tex., who teed 
off by moonlight, played 290 holes to 
beat Rudolph’s record (Time, Aug. 6, 
1923). 

Last week, at Houston, Tex., four 
super-enthusiasts teed their balls at 
night by a flashlight’s glare, drove 
through an inky void toward another 
flashlight on the putting green. No 
penalty was levied for lost balls, of 
which the foursome had but three in 
their 18 holes. Each player had his 
ball marked in luminous paint for 
identification. Low score for the eve- 
ning was 76. 


Davis Cup 


Two great Anzacs battered down 
three little Japs at Providence, R. L., 
won the final of the American Zone 
Davis Cup play. Gerald L. Patterson 
won first for Australia by tantalizing 
Zenzo Shimizu with neat chops, then 
opening up his driving play and net 
smashes. Pat O’Hara Wood went five 
lively sets but finally pinned down 
slippery, stinging Sunao Okamoto. 
Wood and Patterson wore out Okamoto 
and Takeichi Harada in three tense 
sets of doubles. In two superfluous 
singles matches, Wood put by Shimizu, 
Patterson toyed with Okamoto. 

Next week, at Boston, Australia and 
France will meet in the final round, 
the winner to challenge the U. S., pres- 
ent holder of the Cup. The Australian 
menace is felt to be more deadly than 
the French. The latter, winners of the 
European Zone tests, landed in Man- 
hattan last week in the persons of 
Réné LaCoste, Jean Borotra, Jacques 
Brugnon and Alain J. Gerbault (famed 
rather for crossing the Atlantic last 
Summer alone in a small sail boat, than 
for his tennis). 


“Poker Face” 


Peering intently from beneath her 
perky white visor, crafty Helen 
Wills, of California, kept track of 
every tennis ball that came whizzing 
her way at Forest Hills, L. I. When 
she had dealt firmly with the last 
one, she was still National Singles 
champion and, with Mrs. George 
Wightman, of Philadelphia, National 
Doubles champion. 

Like Glenna Collett, pensive golfer, 
Helen masks her competitive ardors 
with a sphinx-like countenance. Sport 
writers have dubbed her “Poker 
Face.” Also like Glenna, she has 
the wrist and fore-arm of a strongish 
man. 

Inscrutable, Helen forged through 
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three preliminary’ matches in one 
hour, eight minutes of playing time. 
Still inscrutable, she tussled through 
the semi-final against strenuous 
Mary K. Browne, ageless Californian, 
losing her one set of the tournament 
when a misunderstanding jogged her 
service rhythm on Miss Browne’s 
set-point. 

In the other semi-final match, bur- 
ly Molla Mallory planted herself far 
back by the base-line, pounded Elea- 
nor Goss out of the tournament with 
solid, masculine drives. 

The final was brief, 6-1, 6-3. As 
sinewy as Molla and much more 
cunning, Poker Face dealt out aces, 
forced shot after shot off Molla’s 
tight-clenched racquet. 

Eleanor Goss and Marion Z. Jes- 
sup were the other doubles finalists. 


“An Edge” 


Fertile California has yielded yet 
another precocious growth. Another 
Helen, this time sur-named Jacobs, 
has been reared on exactly the same 
regimen as “Poker” Wills. She has 
won the Pacific Coast championships 
in both the junior and girls’ divi- 
sions. Aged 15, she is being coached 
for the national junior event in Phil- 
adelphia next month by the same 
man, W. C. Fuller, who primed 
Poker Face to win that title in 1921, 
also aged 15. 

Said Coach Fuller: “In the ma- 
jority of departments, Miss Jacobs 
has an edge on Miss Wills at 15.” 

Miss Carmen Tarilton, who has 
played and beaten both girls in their 
16th year, concurred. 


Other Tennis 


At Newport, a banished king put 
on something of his former splendor. 
This was “Little Bill” Johnston, holder 
of the National Championship in 1915 
and 1919. He deposed Harvey Snod- 
grass, 1923 winner of the Newport 
Casino invitation singles and, paired 
with C, J. (“Peck”) Griffin (his former 
national doubles championship partner), 
seemed about to dismiss two other 
Californians, the omnipresent Kinsey 
brothers, from the doubles. That 
match had gone ding-dong for four 
sets and nine games when Robert Kin- 
sey, on a stretching “get”, was crippled 
with cramps, had to default. 


At Chestnut Hill, Mass., tennis court- 
keepers put by their weeding-knives, 
rollers, mowers and white-wash carts. 
Out of the Longwood Cricket Club- 
house came many pairs of players in 
white shirts, white flannels, white 
shoes. Play began for the men’s na- 
tional doubles championships.* 


Rivers 


Can you locate the River Brisbane? 
It flows east into the Pacific Ocean 
out of the highlands behind Brisbane, 


*The national singles championships begin 
August 25, at Forest Hills, L. I. 



























Its sparkle lasts 


OURS after the cap has been re- 

moved from the bottle, Aquazone 
continues to bubble merrily with 
healthful oxygen. 

Aquazone is the only table water 
super-charged with oxygen. Because 
of this unique feature, Aquazone is ex- 
tra smooth, palatable and refreshing — 
an all-purpose mineral table water that 
blends perfectlyand is delightful alone. 


AQUAZONE CORPORATION 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone Vanderbilt 6434 


uazone 


Bubbling oxygen table water 


All for 
a Nickel! 


two little loaves of crisp, flavory shreds of oven-baked 
whole wheat and enough milk to cover them—a real 
nourishing meal—the cost isn’t over five cents. Cut 
out meat and potatoes for a while and try 


Shredded Wheat 


with milk and fresh fruits during the summer days. It 
means health and strength for work or play. Shredded 
Wheat is ready-cooked and ready-to-eat—no kitchen 
work or worry, a real wife-saver during the hot days. 


Made by 


The Shredded Wheat 


Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

















CELEBRATED 
““Monte Carlo” 


Personal Stationery 


RAISED LETTERS WITH THE 
FAMOUS DE LUXE GLOSS 


Parisian scented or unscented 
(please specify). 


200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes $2.50 


IN SIZE 
DISTINCTIVE— in Quauity 
Choice of: 


12 different monograms. 

Four colors of paper. 

Five colors of embossing. 

Any combination of mono- 
gram and 


Name and address. 


Yours or your friend’s name and 
address or monogram, beautifully 
marked on sheet and envelope: 
Heavy bond paper in white, gray, 
blue or buff, with fine raised letters 
in gold, maroon, blue, black or jade 
green. Sheets 5%x8%, 100 double 
or 200 single (100 marked—100 
plain) with distinctive square en- 
velopes. Entire 200 single sheets 
marked for 50c additional. 

Print plainly name and address or 
monogram, and state colors desired. 


(Add 20c per box on all orders west 
of the Mississippi.) 


OUR SAMPLES ARE FREE 
and gladly sent on request 


Spare time agents wanted 


De Luxe Stationery Co. 
344 W. 52d St. Dept. TN, New York 


Australia. It often floods its flats, 
causing destruction in the low-lying 
suburbs of Brisbane. 


What of this? Along its sluggish 
surface, one J. Padden, world’s pro- 
fessional sculling champion, last week 
propelled himself and his slender 
shell fast enough to put six lengths 
between him and Alfred Felton, 1919 


champion. 


This race has never been held in 
the U. S. and only once in Canada. 
That was in 1901, on Rat Portage 
River. Favorite scenes since 1880 
have been the Parramatta River, New 
South Wales (18 times); Thames 
River, England, (11 times); Wanga- 
nui River, New Zealand, (4 times). 


Midwicks 

At Rumson, N. J., where fish-hawks 
nest on telephone poles and the ocean 
waves roar loudly, four hard-galloping 
Californians swooped down on four 
Rockaway riders and captured the na- 
tional junior* polo championship. Pre- 
viously the Californians, who call them- 
selves the Midwicks, had swooped upon 
a Meadowbrook team from Long Isl- 
and. The Rockaway men had beaten 
an Army team in the other semi-final. 

Mrs. Thomas N. McCarter, wife of 
the President of the Rumson Country 





*No player with a handicap of more than 
6 goals may play on a “junior” polo team. 
The team’s total handicap may be no greater 
than 20 goals. 
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Club, awaited the victors in front of 
the clubhouse. When they rode up, she 
presented her congratulations and a 
trophy to each of the following: E. G. 
Miller, A. P. Perkins, C. F. Burke, 
Eric Pedley, likely member of the 
U. S. “Big Four” (Time, Aug. 11). 


Pat and Mike 


Pat and Mike are the heroes of many 
a story, but not of the story of the 1924 
Tailteann Games. The mighty Oisin 
and warlike King Cuchullin would have 
mourned the passing of their country- 
men’s valor had they been on the green 
at Croke Park, Dublin, to see U. S. 
athletes romp off with the Irish games 
with 64% points. Ireland was second 
with 4344, Australia 16, South Africa 6, 
England 6, Canada 5, New Zealand 2, 
Scotland 1. 


Plowing 


Filling the afternoon air with a dron- 
ing roar, racing speed-boats plowed 
foamy furrows up and down the Niag- 
ara River at Buffalo. Chief plowhand 
was Commodore Gar Wood of Detroit. 
Guiding Baby Gar IV, he won three 
straight 50-mile heats and a leg on the 
$5,000 Fisher-Allison Gold Cup. Baby 
Gar IV’s average speed for the 150 
miles was 42.06 m.p.h. Rainbow, owned 
by S. B. Eagan of Buffalo, plowed 
home second; Nick Nack, owned by 
Humphrey Birge of Buffalo, third. 
Nick Nack finished second to Baby Gar 
III in 1922, at Hamilton, Ontario, and 
was awarded a protest that Wood’s boat 
had an aeroplane engine. This year 
Wood’s secret of success was carrying 
fuel enough for non-stop heats. 


Boxing 


Pugilistic gentlemen the country 
over spent a lively week. Those 
whose hands were not busy admin- 
istering cut lips and swollen ears, 
gesticulated in airy explanation, 
signed contracts, punched bags and 
sparring partners. 


At Buffalo, hulking Homer Smith, 
Kalamazoo heavyweight, spent an 
evening knocking down Battling 
Siki, polygamous Sengalese. Next 
day, Siki’s left eye was such a dif- 
ferent color from the rest of his face, 
and of such an unusual shape, that 
he repaired to the New York Boxing 
Commission and postponed his en- 
counter with Jock McDonald, sched- 
uled for four days later. 


In Jersey City, painters and car- 


penters swarmed about inside a 
great pine-wood saucer, patching, 
prinking and tidying. They were 


employed by the saucer’s lessee, Pro- 
moter Rickard. He expects tens of 


thousands of customers to go and sit 
in it on Sept. 11 to see 425 pounds 
of humanity in violent gyration— 
Harry Wills and Bull Firpo. 

At Preston, Eng., a nervous wreck 
crawled into his bed, refused to com- 
municate with newspaper reporters. 
This wreck was Maj. Arnold Wilson, 
promoter of the light heavyweight 
fight between Tom Gibbons, of St. 
Paul, and “Basking” Jack Bloomfield, 
of England, in Wembley Stadium 
(Trmge, Aug. 11). Reasons for the 
Major’s breakdown were that his bal- 
ance sheet showed a loss of some 
£12,000; that Tom Gibbons, sailing 
for the U. S., had instructed attor- 
neys to collect a missing £8,061 of 
£10,000 promised him by the Major 
and his friends. 





MILESTONES 








Reported Engaged. Miss Ishbel 
MacDonald, daughter of England’s 
Prime Minister, to Oliver Baldwin, 
son of Stanley Baldwin, one-time 
Prime Minister. 


Engaged. Miss Beatrice M. Beck, 
daughter of the Solicitor General of 
the U. S., to one Pinckney Tuck; in 
Washington, D. C. 


Engaged. Dora Goldberg Gressing 
Norworth Clarke Gordon Bayes 
(known to theatre-goers as Nora 
Bayes), blond vaudeville actress, to 
Lew Cody, cinema actor; in London. 


Died. Mrs. Sarah Antoinette War- 
ren Jefferson, 74, widow of Joseph Jef- 
ferson, famed actor; in Manhattan. 
Herself an actress, she met her hus- 
band when she was playing with the 
Boston Museum Company. 


Died. Lebanon Bradford Colt, 78, 
Senior U. S. Senator from Rhode 
Island, of heart trouble and nephritis, 
at Bristol, R. I. (see Page 5). 


Died. Anna A. Heckscher, wife of 
August Heckscher, famed banker and 
builder; on the liner Minnewaska, of 
heart disease. She was renowned for 
her philanthropic activities. With 
her husband she gave $4,000,000 for 
the formation of the Heckscher 
Foundation to support the work of 
the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children and to build the 
“Home for Happiness” on Fifth 
Avenue, Manhattan. 


Died. Mrs. Samuel Untermyer, 
65, wife of the famed lawyer; in Yon- 
kers, N. Y., after a long illness, fol- 
lowing a stroke of paralysis incurred 
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last Autumn. Known for her chari- 
ties, she was also a patron of Art, 
Literature, Music. Her house in 
Yonkers (“Greystone”) was the scene 
of many notable gatherings at which 
poets, artists and visiting celebrities 
were fed, entertained. 


Died. Viscount Francis Knollys, 
87, private secretary to the late King 
Edward and from 1910 to 1913 to King 
George; in London. He was the last 
survivor of a line of medieval courtiers 
who have served the Royal family 
since the 16th Century. “No man,” 
the Archbishop of Canterbury once 
said of him, “knew so much and said 
so little.” 


COMING 
GOING 


COMING. During the past week 
the following men and women arrived 
in the U. S. on the following ships: 

On the President Harding (United 
States)—Secretary of State Charles E. 
Hughes. 

On the Olympic (White Star)—T. 
Coleman Du Pont,. onetime U. S. Sen- 
ator from Delaware; Tom Gibbons, 
U. S. light heavyweight pugilist. 

On the Majestic (White Star)— 
Walter C. Teagle, President of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey; Otto 
H. Kahn, Manhattan financier; Fran- 
cine Larrimore, actress. 

On the Celtic (White Star)—The 
Jubilee Singers (Negro) of Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, from a concert tour 
of England. 

On the Minnewaska (Atlantic 
Transport)—Members of the British 
International Polo Team. 

On the Paris (French)—Myron T. 
Herrick, U. S. Ambassador to France; 
Irene Castle McLaughlin, famed dancer. 

On the Volendam (Holland America) 
—50 eye, ear and nose specialists from 
a post-graduate course in Oto- 
Laryngology at Vienna. 


GOING. During the past week 
the following men and women left the 
U. S. on the following ships: 

On the Majestic (White Star)— 
Charles E. Mitchell, President of the 
National City Bank (Manhattan) ; Gen. 
Tasker H. Bliss; Prof. James T. Shot- 
well of Columbia; the Maharajah and 
Maharanee of Jind (Punjab, India) 
with H. H. the Lita Sahib, Princess 
Diamond and Princess Ruby. 

On the America (United States)— 
Dr. Charles H. Levermore, famed win- 
ner of the Bok Peace Prize. 

On the Berengaria (Cunard)—Larz 
Andersen, U. S. Ambassador to Japan 
undér President Taft. 

On the Leviathan (United States)— 
Rudolph Valentino, to get Spanish at- 
mosphere for a new cinema. 

















Her dentist said to Mary Jane. 
“*There’s one safe way you can obtain 
That pretty smile of which you dream— 


Use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream.” 
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THE PRESIDENT 


TIME Writes His 
Weekly Biography 
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THE NEXT PRESIDENT 
TIME Will Write His 
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Have You 
Good Taste? 
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MAKE IT PAY YOU 
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ANY women who have tak- 
en up Interior Decoration, 


. have made their fortunes 
almost overnight. . 

Good taste is the main requirement 
of an Interior Decorator. Strange how 
few possess it. Look at the homes 
around you, especially those of the 
wealthy. Just a simple, artistic touch 
here and there would harmonize those 
lavish furnishings into a melodic 
beauty. For that artistic touch great 
fees are paid, and paid gladly. 
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EASY TO LEARN B 
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HERE is no easier art in 
the world for a woman to 


learn than Interior Deco- 
ration. She sees the reason for the 
principles instantly, wonders why she 
did not think them out for herself. 
All the magical shortcuts for obtain- 
ing effects come to her like a flash. 
Color harmony, period furniture, use 
of fabrics and other problems seem 
just common-sense, for she does not 
realize that her sense of the beautiful 
is so remarkably uncommon, 
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A FAMOUS SUCCESS 


Me 





ECAUSE of the realization 
that a woman’s artistic sense 


must be developed along the 
lines of her own individuality and not 
stifled by rules, the Home Study 
Courses of the New York School of 
Interior Decoration have alone become 
conspicuously successful as the easy 
and quick way to expert proficiency. 

Many women have taken this course 
to express better their own personality 
in decorating their own homes, and to 
buy furnishings more wisely and more 
economically. And the results in their 
own homes have created a demand for 
their services throughout their com- 
munities. 

The cost of the Home Study Course 
is so trifling that it is easily repaid— 
often doubly so—on the savings in 
decorating one single room. But when 
you see the large profits that are made 
in Interior Decorating, and so easily 
and so pleasantly, you cannot help but 
be attracted to it as a life work. 

Send in this coupon. It does not 
obligate you in the slightest. Let us 
show you how to obtain pleasure and 
profit in Interior Decoration. If you 
have the necessary good taste the 
means is so easy, so truly inexpensive. 
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SEND THIS NOW 


MM 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION, 


101 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Gentlemen: Send me information as to the 

== Home Study Course and the requirements for 

= proficiency in this art. 

I am considering it for decorating my home 
Check here 


I am eonsidering it as a profession ‘a 
Check here 
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POINT with PRIDE 





of Timer’s 
Gencrous 


After a cursory view 
summary of events, the 
Citizen points with pride to: 


Old men marching, marching. (P. 5.) 


. . . 


Ishbel & Oliver, if true. (P. 30.) 


Cardinal 
glittering eyes 


back.” (P. 18.) 


“a great 
and a mouth 


Manning, nose, 


drawn 


No milk and water affair. 


(P. 7.) 


. . . 


A man like a hogshead of honey. 
(PZ) 


A silent crowd of meditative Ver- 


(e. 


monters. 


A weekly biography. (P. 31.) 
Caravans of U. S. theatre men in 
covered wagon-lits. (P. 16.) 


“A new post-War Era.” 


(a2 #2) 


Seventy-four-year-old eyebrows. (P. 


9.) 


“Romulus and Remus, upside down.” 
(P. 22.) 


Visits made in the most fautless man- 


(P..9.) 


ner. 


A fat little man in the front row. 
(P. 1;) 


A miniature reproduction of the 
Statue of Liberty. (P. 6.) 


An ageless Californian. (P. 29.) 


A home flooded by anxious enquiries. 
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VIEW with ALARM 





Having perused well the chronicle 
of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
views with alarm: 


The flea that bit the rat that had the 
(P. 19.) 


germ. 


The Brisbane. It often floods its 


flats. (P. 30.) 


A ghostly negroid smell. (P. 14.) 


A father philandering with females. 


(P. 15.) 


A nervous wreck who crawled into 


his bed. (P. 30.) 


What the employes said. (P. 6.) 


A Comptroller General half cocked. 


[e. 3.) 


A baby-trafficking combine. (P. 9.) 


A hysteria, dependent on distorted 
facts, grotesque imaginings. (P. 9.) 


Typical statements. (P. 


26.) 


go-getter 


A naked man in the flabby paunchi- 


ness of inactive middle-age. (P. 26.) 


(P. 10.) 


Fat chauffeurs. 


A moaning dog, shivering trees, a 
hidden sun. (P. 10.) 


(P. 15.) 


The first play of the season. 


Dishonest chick advertising. (P. 22.) 








Life In a Room and Bath 
Is Not Living! ) 


“A 
St HOTEL room and bath shuts a man 
off from the world— so does a room and 
bathin The Shelton—but it also opensup ) 
Ya on a world which no hotel in the world 
provides!—“room and bath” doesn’t ’ 
express it, at The Shelton— it’s room 
and bath and billiards at The Shelton! 
“ts  —room and bath and bridge tables at ' 
The Shelton!—room and bath and squash 
courts at The Shelton!—room and bath , 
and gymnasium at The Shelton!—room 
and bath and Turkish Baths at The 
Shelton!—room and bath and swimmin ' 
pool at The Shelton!-- room and bat 
and library at The Shelton! —room and , 
bath and four restaurants at The Shelton! 
—room and bath and every conceivable 
opportunity for fine living at The 
Shelton!— 
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At-the price you pay elsewhere — 


For only a room and bath! \ 
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$3 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 
$70 PER MONTH AND UPWARDS 







LEXINGTON AVENUE, 
48TH AND 49TH STREETS 
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A RESIDENCE FOR MEN 











SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 








Your telephone is made up of 201 
parts, every one of which had to be 
planned, produced and assembled 
with an unusual degree of accuracy. 

Such multiplicity of detail is un- 
avoidable in the work of manufac- 
turing telephones, cable, switchboards 
and other telephone apparatus. The 
number of separate parts entering 
into all these products is 110,000; the 


c Not so simple as it looks 


number of separate parts ina certain 
well known automobile is 3000. 

To see that each of these many 
parts fits into its proper place calls 
for constant watchfulness and skill in 
the men and women whose life- 
work it is. This ability is just one 
of the things Western Electric has 
developed in fifty-five years of 
experience. 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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